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THIS MONTH AND NEXT—After reading The 
Capture of Seoul by Lynn Montross in this issue 
the GAZETTE is even more pleased with its arrange- 
ment with Historical Division for the series of ofh- 
cial accounts of Marine fighting in Korea. Con- 
structive criticism from participants has been in- 
vited so don’t be bashful if you think the record is 
wrong. Send your comments to Historical Division, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

Next month the GAzETTE will supplement the 
Korean record with another small unit action in the 
article, Road Junction, by Capt N. R. Stanford. It 
is an action-packed, fast-moving story of what hap- 
pened when Easy Co moved out fast to clear a 
street intersection in Seoul. 

Also in September is an excellent treatise con- 
cerning the long jump from NCO to 2dLt. 
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FLYING 
SAVES Lives! 


Pilot down! Another job for the Navy’s 

famed air-sea rescue team. With the 

Piasecki HUP helicopter . . . equipped - ; 

for “hands off” (automatic) flying... — 
the Navy goes into action. we 


> The HuP is hovering while 
automatically stabilized by the Sperry 
A-12 Gyropilot*. Automatic stabilization 
greatly facilitates hovering over a 

target, as adjustments are then required 
only to correct for changes in wind drift. 


> For the helicopter pilot . . .““Hands 
off” flying reduces pilot fatigue by 
freeing him from “flying” constantly 
with both hands and feet. He is ( 
free to concentrate on navigation, 
communications, rescue and submarine 
search duties while the automatic 

pilot takes over. 


> For the Navy ...Through the use of 

the Gyropilot, the HuP has full 

automatic stabilization in yaw, pitch 

and roll—the ultimate aim in the rotary : a 
wing field. Thus, military uses of the | i / ee Lg ote 
helicopter are almost limitless. a. ae | *Saae a 


> On all missions, the Gyropilot hin alae Fak Oot 
greatly improves the ability of the 
helicopter to fly in reduced visibility, 
to maneuver automatically on take-offs GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
and landings and to make automatically 
stabilized instrument landings through 
low weather ceilings. 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 














TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Beating the Elements in Korea... 


Dear Sir: 

In response to the queries put forth by LtCol Shaffer and 
Maj Corbett in the letter entitled “Facts” in the March 
GazettE, I believe I can answer their first and third questions 
completely and their second one partially. 

Since the 7th Marines moved from hilltop to hilltop all the 

“way up to Yudam-ni and back from the “Frozen Chosin,” I 

should imagine we could be considered as at least roughly 
acquainted with cold weather problems pertaining to the 
Corps. 

As for our coping with frozen C-rations: we used both 
“hot-boxes” (the little cubical cardboard-covering heating 
units) and “canned heat” (the small cans filled with wood 
alcohol). The former will normally heat two successive cans 
while the latter usually died during the second one. However, 
due to the shape of these C-cans, when the food inside was 
completely frozen, it was next to impossible to heat the con- 
tents fully without burning at least the bottom quarter. My 
solution: for quick and adequate heating of its contents when 
frozen, the can should be shaped like those in which we normal- 
ly find stateside sardines. In addition to heating more easily, 
this type can could be placed in a trouser or parka pocket 
much more adequately than the present cylindrical can. 

As for canteens: we kept them approximately three-fourths 
full. Our normal body movement over the hills, even in the 
coldest weather, kept the water sloshing around enough to 
prevent complete freezing. In the event we took long breaks, 
and thus had little body movement, the water could expand 
into ice without splitting the canteen’s seams. But, during 
these breaks, we often used the water to make coffee or cocoa, 
so that solved this problem. We prevented the freezing up of 





Each month the GazeTTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 
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our canteens by placing them in our sleeping bags and allow- 
ing our body heat to partially warm them. We only used 
snow when no water was available because the snow, in addi- 
tion to tasting “flat” in coffee or cocoa, did not alleviate our 
thirst, but tended to increase it. 

In extremely cold weather, our 6x6s and jeeps were started 
up at least once per hour to ensure their immediate use in 
emergencies, since we were constantly in contact with a numeri- 
cally superior enemy who could theoretically break through 
our lines at any moment. Stalled vehicles, of which there were 
many on the drive back south, were started thusly: jeeps were 
usually started by being pushed by strong Marine backs; 6x6 
trucks were normally pulled by another 6x6 or a dozer until 
the engine turned over. 

While bivouacking in Masan, our 7th Marine rifle companies 
made out quite comprehensive lists of “Lessons Learned Up 
North” and submitted them to regiment, which, I presume, 
passed them on to division and HQMC. However, if this 
data has not been disseminated throughout the Corps as yet, 
and the Gazette would like to expedite the matter, I would 
be glad to submit an article dealing with the views of small 
unit commanders, NCOs, armorers, and frontline troops on 
such categories as: rations, clothing and equipment, weapons, 
tactics, and other miscellaneous data, as pertaining to their 
ingenious variations from SOP as we saw them in North 
Korean action. 

WituaM J. Davis, 
IstLt, USMC 
Ep: Why not send that suggested article as soon as you 


can? 


Selfmade Marine... 
Dear Sir: 


College education or military education? The hue and 
cry recently about officers going to college is really something 
to read about. Why all the fuss? 

If any Marine, officer or enlisted, desires to increase his 
civilian knowledge, more power to him. He is 2 mar ! tesp-ct. 
But why college? Directives from Headquar. - 
Corps and Marine Corps Schools make availabl: many courses 
of instruction for those who have a thirst for knowledge, 
civilian and military. It is realized that correspondence courses 
leave much to be desired in comparison to actually attending 
college, but one big factor must be kept in mind, “YOU ARE 
A MARINE,” and as such are a traveler to a great extent, 


Viarine 
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AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM—The Bell System is providing nationwide communication facilities for defense 
at the request of military authorities. The photograph shows aircraft movements being mapped in a Civilian 
Defense “filter” center, as reports from strategic observation posts are received by telephone. 


The Telephone Is a Vital Link 
in Civilian Defense 





The Nation’s air raid warning system is just one of many ways 
in which the Bell System is spending millions of dollars to help make 
this country strong and safe. Civilian Defense is based on quick com- 
munications and the telephone is a vital, indispensable link in it. 


Defense is our No.1 job and we are giving it first call on new 
construction and facilities. We know you would want it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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and subject to transfer with very short notice. Furthermore, 
if correspondence courses are properly studied, much benefit 
can be derived therefrom. 

Now comes, I believe, the “meat” of my letter. You are in 
the military service. You may be a civilian next year but 
now, today, you are a Marine officer. Have you as a Marine 
officer taken all the military courses available, to make you 
a better officer for the Corps Are you satisfied that you 
know your job and can sit back? Are you reading everything 
you can to better yourself as a Marine? 

In closing, I’d like to say that I am an enlisted man and 
practice what I preach. I have completed Officers’ Basic Ex- 
tension Course and should in a week or two have completed 
the Amphibious Warfare Extension Course-Junior. I have a 
library on military subjects which is reviewed constantly. 
Studying is not done with the idea of any promotional reward 
in mind, but rather to make myself that “BETTER MA- 
RINE.” The lives of the men who are under our orders 
rest in our hands. See that you, whoever you may be, can 
carry that responsibility. 

Mac Marine, 
MSgt, USMC 


Old Soldier's Load... 


Dear Sir: 

I found the article by LtCo!l Donovan, Going Overseas 
(April, 1951) of considerable interest, with the further value 
of being capable of direct application in many cases these days. 

Col S. L. A. Marshall, in his excellent treatise, The Soldier’s 
Load and the Mobility of a Nation, states that Marine officers 
ordered to France during World War I were advised by official 


memorandum to carry along the following items: 


Number 


Item 


l Bedding roll, pillow, and mattress 
l Clothing roll 

2 Blankets 

l Overcoat 

2 Blouses, winter, field 

2 Trousers, winter, field 

2 Breeches, winter, field 

l Coat sweater 

4 Flannel shirts 

2 Cravats 

l Small rubber boots 

1 Hip rubber boots 

3 pair Shoes with extra laces 
1 pair High lace leather boots 
1 pair Puttees spiral 
1 pair Puttees leather 
l Cap 

l Campaign hat 
2 Khaki coats 

2 


Khaki trousers 


Number 


1 pair 


2 


— 
Nt 
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This memorandum further advised officers to carry along 
“whatever books he thinks he might need,” in addition to 
FSR. 

Comparison of the two lists is quite interesting and offers 
some light on what we have learned by hard experience. Just 
incidentally, the cited book is recommended for reading by all 
hands as provocative of considered thought by all persons 


Nest 


pair 
pair 


pair 


Item 


Canvas leggings 

Khaki breeches 
Handkerchiefs, olive drab 
Wrist watches 

Note book 

Pajamas, woolen 

Canvas bucket 

Rubber sponge 

Thermos bottle, unbreakable 
Aluminum cups 

Poncho 

Housewife 

Pillow cases 

Sheets 

Socks, heavy 

Socks, light 

Suits, underwear, heavy, woolen 
Suits, underwear, light, woolen 
Suits, underwear, light, summer 
Garters 

Belly bands 

Romeo slippers 

Towels, face 

Towels, bath 

Soap, face 

Soap, shaving 

Tooth brushes 

Toothpaste 

Raincoat 

Bathrobe 

Manicure set 

Set of brushes 

Polished mirror 

Knife 

Compass 

Whistle 

Field glass 

Leather gloves, buckskin 


Jar, tobacco with pipes and water-tight matchbox 


Amber glasses 

Can opener and cockscrew 
Elliott ear protector 
Flashlight with extra batteries 


interested in true mobility. 


J. P. Wizsern, 
LtCol, USMC 

















Military movements of one man or hundreds— 
thousands even—are swiftly completed via Sched- 
uled Airlines. 

Fine planning and cooperation of military auth- 
orities with the Airlines have made “emergency” 
airspeed a standard pace for faster-moving armed 
forces. 

Air fares generally are no higher than those for 
best ground service; often they are lower. Yet 


them ALL by Air! 





five-times-faster Air Travel saves per diem allow- 
ances, meals, “‘stay over” expenses ... saves 80% 
of man hours and pay involved in travel-time. 


Regulations direct use of Air Travel when it ‘‘meets 
military requirements more satisfactorily ... ” 


Transportation Officers know that, for a large per- 
centage of today’s military requirements, ONLY 
the Scheduled Airlines have GOT IT! 


shin “lravel ts Ahuthorized 


INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U. S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 
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ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 

AMERICAN AIRLINES | 

BONANZA AIR LINES =| 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS =| 

CAPITAL AIRLINES = | 

CENTRAL AIRLINES | 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIRLINES | 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES | 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


| PIONEER AIR LINES 
| ROBINSON AIRLINES 
| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
|  TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
j UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
| WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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PICKLING ACID INHIBITORS 


| Use RODINE in sulfuric and muriatic acid baths 
improved pickling and increased production. 


' In straight line pickling of wire, rod and tub- 
~ ing, RODINE makes available more metal for 
- drawing by protecting steel from acid attack. In 
_ batch pickling of sheet steel, RODINE improves 

the surface. In rapid, continvous strip pickling, 
RODINE not only saves acid and metal, but also 
prevents over-pickling during line shutdowns. 





See 


Now, more than ever, it is cheaper to pickle 
with RODINE then without it. 





“RODINE” meets 
Government Specification 
No. U.S.N. 51-1-2. 
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RODINE Pickling Acid h 


Pionceriag Remarch a 1 SR Stbce 1914 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
_ AMBLER} ) PA,” 


Manvtacturers of METALLURGICAL, AGRICULTURAL and PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 








PLC not so Soft... 
Dear Sir: 


This letter is written with the sole purpose of answering Sgt 
MacMichael in the April issue of the GazeTTe. 


The fact that a person holds a B.A. degree certainly does 
not guarantee that he will be a good platoon leader but cer- 
tainly to be considered is the development of various desirable 
habits which the pursuance of a college education offers. These 
habits are of great value not only in civilian life but as a po- 
tential officer. 

For instance, the development of the habit of dependability 
in preparing daily lessons and in making high grades will most 
assuredly be reflected in military training. Also, the opportuni- 
ty for students to develop their leadership ability, regardless 
of the amount, is invaluable to the future platoon leader. 

The fact that some do not avail themselves of these phases 
of college life and that some do not seem to get what they 
want out of colleges does not invalidate the college experience, 
nor make the training received from four years of college 
useless. But all of these things will not be presented to you 
on a silver platter as Sgt MacMichael seems to believe, but 
they must be sought after by the individual, for they are there 
only to be made use of. 

The person exhibiting leadership in campus life certainly 
will not lose these qualities upon entering the service. There- 
fore, it is my thesis that the experience and training received 
in college do facilitate good officer material. This is not to 
say that such benefits are unique to college but this is the sub- 
ject under discussion at this time. 

As far as the PLC program being soft, I would like to say 
that for the ex-GI this may be true, but for those having no, 
previous military training such as I, this is not the case. 

I would also like to present the antithesis to Sgt Mac- 
Michael’s viewpoint. I believe the PLC program to be one 
of the best of its kind. Certainly, the training only scratches 
the surface but this is all it is supposed to do. This program, 
I believe, was not designed to turn out fully trained officers 
but is only a weeding-out process. Concerning experience in 
different positions of responsibility, I held the position of com- 
pany commander, platoon leader, platoon sergeant, and squad 
leader (also I was in charge of the head detail), so this shows 
that in my particular case the PLC program offers a well 
rounded training. It is obvious that Sgt MacMichael’s case 
is the other side but I would like the reader to bear in mind 
that neither one is to be considered as typical, but rather that 
there is a happy medium which does exist. 

I agree with the sergeant that the requirements for getting 
into the PLC prozram are not as strict as they could be and 
therefore membership is not as selective as it might be. 

I would suggest that an applicant be investigated as to his 
active participation on the campus in co-curricular activities in 
positions of responsibility, and also that he be required to be 
in the upper third of his class. 

In closing, I would like to say that the smart bettor plays 














ALL-AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS 


66 SPARK PLUGS 


Engineered for 
Dependability and Service 


All-American Airways airliners operating on short 
haul schedules maintain their high standards for 
efficiency by the use of dependable BG spark plugs. 


Both long and short haul carriers find that BG 
spark plugs assure dependability and longer service. 
At airports all over the world, wherever reliability 
and durability are main considerations, BG is the first 
choice of engineering and maintenance personnel ... 
and has been for more than one-third of a century. 





For information on BG products, write: 


THE CORPORATION 
Ss 136 WEST 52nd STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


in Uniforms, Suits and Accessories 


We have tropical shirts, pants, ties, covers, 


overseas caps, and emblems for enlisted Marines 


Complete Marine Corps swords now 
available for immediate delivery 


Uniforms made to measure with 


delivery from three to thirty days 


Since 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


Marine Outfitters Exclusively 
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Get 
Sound and 
Practical Insurance at Lower Cost 
AUTOMOBILE, HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL EFFECTS 


In effect, your United Services Automobile Asso- 
ciation is an organization of officers and warrant 
officers who pool their funds for mutual protec- 
tion. There is no profit. In over a quarter century 
of service, this plan has proved its effectiveness 
in consistently large savings to its members. 
Take advantage of this well established, low- 
cost insurance plan, now! 


re SHASICES, 


Dept. G. 1400 E. Grayson Street 
San Antonio 8, Texas 

















on a percentage basis and I think that this is what the Marine 
Corps is doing. The percentage is in favor that a greater 
number of potential platoon leaders are found within the 
college group. 
Harovp L. CHristMANN, 
Cpl, USMCR 


More on PLC... 


Dear Sir: 

Sgt David MacMichael, in the April Gazetre’s Message 
Center, raises a penetrating question in inferring the Marine 
Corps is wrong to be keeping PLCs in school, when they 
could be learning the necessary know-how on the battlefield. 
It is indeed a nebulous question, whether or not a college 
man makes a better leader in the field, a question I am sure 
officers and enlisted men alike ponder over. 

Acquiring a degree, in itself, is no reason to suppose that 
a man is better equipped to be a leader. American colleges 
today are producing intellectual geniuses who wear their sox 
inside out, and psychology students who are neurotics, and 
sociology students who are completely selfish. Unfortunately, 
some of these students find their way into the PLC. These are 
the individuals who should probably have gone first to the 
battlefield. 

But there is also a group of PLCs, still in school, who 
are taking their future responsibilities seriously, and who are 
taking advantage of the opportunities in our colleges and uni- 
versities that will actually make them better leaders. 

Beside the wide scope of general knoweldge obtainable in 
college, which makes any man more respected, many PLCs are 
working to become proficient in their knowledge of foreign 
languages, international relations, geography, history, propa- 
ganda methods, and military background and organization of 
foreign countries. While some of the schools from which the 
Corps draws its PLCs may not be up to par, it is safe to say 
that the great majority of them require standards of competi- 
tion and exactness that will improve the leadership potential 
of any man. 

It should never be assumed that “college life” is a soft and 
easy way of spending four years. Many PLCs are putting 
themselves through school because they know they will be 
better men for it. They are the ones who have sense enough 
to know that a college education is not something to live ON, 
but rather something to live WITH. 

These men, who are thinking ahead to the day when they 
will have to be respected by their men, when they will have 
to inspire by cerrectness and fairness, are the ones being 
sought, and being kept in school by the Marine Corps, I be- 
lieve. 

Hersert E. McLean, 
Cpl, USMCR 


No Badge Needed... 


Dear Sir: 
To whom does IstLt William J. Davies, USMC, refer to 














OUGHT CORSAIRS flew 13,120 of a total of 16,000 close air support sorties 
made in the first 11 months of the Korean War by Navy and Marine Corps 
pilots. This further underlines the soundness of design which still makes the 
F4U Corsair one of the world’s finest fighter-bombers after 11 years of service. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . vasa: rx: 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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PROTECTING. 
SERVICE 
OFFICERS’ 
LIVES 
The Green Mountain Boys 


wore green and blended 


into the forest— 





A specific protection to cover their needs. The officers of 
the Armed Forces insure with United Services—life insur- 
ance protection designed for officers only, with no restric- 
tions and providing a specific service to this new select 
group—officers, warrant officers and their families. 


NOW $10,000.00 of life insurance with 
NO WAR CLAUSE 


Write to your service company for details —NOW 


United Services Life Insurance Company 
1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Now Available 
through 


the 


Gazette Bookshop 


is the new 


Manual for Court Martial, 1951 


Special Price . . . . $2.50 


No Discounts Applicable 
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in his letter “Badges” in the June Gazette when he speaks 
of: “Jump Artist,” “Hardcharging Agents,” and “The Aver- 
age Troopie?” This last is particularly non-politic nomencla- 
he for the men of the Marine Corps. 

Marines need no badges to symbolize their courage; to signi- 
fy their record. The emblem on our uniform and the 
“USMC” after our name are the finest badges. Many have 


added the red badge of courage. 
Puiu A. Davis, 


Capt, USMC 


Book List too Military. . . 
Dear Sir: 


I have followed with considerable interest, the recent flurry 
of articles on military reading, (100 Best Books . . . and the 
comments that list provoked). Personally, I feel that all the 
prescribed reading listed has considerable merit. However, in 
my opinion—and I am sure others must have felt likewise— 
there were omissions. 

As members of the military profession many officers are 
prone to confine their studies to affairs military, diplomatic 
and economic, and quite naturally so. These’ more or less 
advanced studies presuppose certain basic knowledge, how- 
ever. Assuming that this serious reading is done to quench a 
thirst for professional knowledge, thereby stimulating fresh, 
sound ideas, which, in turn, would promote an advancement 
of military proficiency, an officer must possess, not only certain 
powers of absorption, but he must likewise have, as a ready 
tool, a suitable mode of self-expression. 

All the background knowledge in the world is of small 
avail to the officer who is unable to express the ideas he has 
gleaned from this knowledge. And I might add, that by 
“expression” I mean suitable expression; concise, coherent, to- 
the-point, and when the occasion so dictates, descriptive. The 
presentation of excellent ideas has often failed in the military 
because the well-meaning contributor has concealed the ad- 
vantages of his particular brain-child amid the stilted idioms 
and trite phrases of semi-legal military language. 

It is my belief that, though an officer should emphasize mili- 
tary study, he should not completely confine himself within 
those narrow confines. Frequent ventures, when the time per- 
mits, into the realm of fiction will not damn a man profession- 
ally—in fact, it might well aid him in developing his thoughts 
and expressing them. 

To those more earnest in the quest of a mode of self-expres- 
sion through the mediums of speech and writing, I would pre- 
scribe two interesting—and small—volumes by Rudolf Fleisch; 
The Art of Plain Talk, and the Art of Readable Writing. 
Supplemented by continual reading of current periodicals, 
these two books will afford the military student a better means 
whereby he may present the fruits of his knowledge in affairs 


military, diplomatic, and economic. 


W. C. Barrett, 
IstLt, USMC 
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Evaluated 
Equipment Is 
Reliable 


THE S&W COMBAT MASTERPIECE 


For All Types of 38 Special Ammunition 


Combat-tested Berns-Martin and Evaluators belt and 
shoulder holsters for all hand guns. 


S&W Revolvers, High Standard Pistols, Western- 
Winchester Ammunition and Arms, Royal Portable 
Typewriters selected for you by experienced 
technicians at 
SUBSTANTIAL PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNTS 
TO SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Write for prices and domestic COD 
and overseas shipping information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Quantico, Va. 


Showroom: G. ©. Van Orden F. M. Van Orden 
Woodland Drive BrigGen, USMC, Retd Sales Manager 
Triangle, Va. President Phone: Triangle 80-J 











10,000 MARINES 


can’t be wrong 


LEATHERHEAD, 


the hilarious cartoon book on life in Boot 
Camp is now in the hands of more than 
10,000. Why not enjoy it yourself? Here’s 
how 


(1) A two-year sub or renewal to the Ga- 
zette gets it free. 


(2) By buying it at your Exchange. 
(3) By sending $1.00 to Gazette Bookshop. 
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Discipline . . . 


Dear Sir: 

Having recently returned from duty in Korea, I am con- 
siderably behind in my GazeTTE reading, as well as profes- 
sional reading in general. In common with most of us in a 
similar position, I feel this lack a great deal. During these 
busy days, and specifically due to necessary study occasioned 
by the implementation of the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, I cannot foresee how any of us are going to be in the 
position of reading as much as we should, or want to, in the 
near future. 

I have noted with great interest LtCol Donovan’s April 
contribution to book lists. I think that it is well selected, 
worthwhile, and shows considerable thought. It immediately 
struck me on perusing it, however, that a subject that is the 
very life and blood of the Marine Corps is not even men- 
tioned. That subject is DISCIPLINE. I feel that it is no 
fault of Col Donovan’s that this omission exists. There simply 
does not seem to be an epic readable study of the subject, yet 
recent experiences in combat have again re-emphasized in my 
mind the fact that therein lies our strength. 

My point is this, that no amount of study, no interest, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, should be at the expense of our tradi- 
tionally excellent discipline. This was again called to my 
attention in noting the quote of an allied commander in Korea 
who stated “Your Marines know how to retreat.” (If you'll 
pardon the expression, it was intended favorably.) Knowing 
what a small percentage of our schooling is devoted to “retro- 
grade movements,” I sought for the answer. It lies in dis- 
cipline. Discipline troops well and they'll do anything for a 
competent leader. Without it, we will be nothing. 

J. W. Stevens, IT, 
LtCol, USMC 
Mistaken Identity . . . 


Dear Sir: 
Better send that squad leader on the cover of your April, 
1951 Gazette back to the armory to draw his TO weapon. 
Sincerely, thanks for an informative magazine on current 
military techniques. I like your April cover. 
K. SEFERION, 


Sgt, USMC 


Ep: We checked with our staff artist, Sgt Packwood, and 
he says the sergeant hitting the beach on our April cover 
is a platoon guide. 


Leave It Home... 


Dear Sir: 

The April issue of the Marine Corps Gazette published 
an article entitled Going Overseas by LtCol J. A. Donovan, 
Jr. This article and a mimeographed copy of it which was 
circulated earlier to student officers of the Seventh Basic class 
provided the basis for selection of equipment that many of 
us brought overseas. In the light of experience since arriving 
in Korea, I have found that this list differs in some important 











WHY 
TAKE 
LESS, 
WHEN 
PEPSI’S 
BEST! 
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respects from the conditions prevailing here. 

The officer assigned to duty with a rifle company will carry 
with him and live for months at a time on just what can be 
carried with him in and on his haversack. He is unable to 
carry anything else and is constantly striving to lighten “this 
elementary load. In general, it will consist of a poncho, shel- 
terhalf, sleeping bag or blanket, toilet articles, writing mate- 
rials, one extra suit of underwear, and about four pair of 
socks. Everything beyond this is superfluous and must and will 
be left behind. 

He may have much the same sort of gear plus possibly an 
extra suit of utilities, a flashlight, etc., in his knapsack which 
will be left at battalion headquarters or a regimental dump 
and which he may see only on rare occasions. Everything be- 
yond what he is able to carry in a field transport pack is left 
behind in Japan, and he cannot count on seeing it again until 
his return trip home. 

This gear will be left in a clothing roll or seabag and 
should include only those items which he will need for the 
voyages across and back—a complete set of kersey or elastique 
greens, about four sets of wash summer service, and whatever 
extras he may desire for life aboard ship. 

It seems only logical to me that for an officer to buy items 
of combat equipment issue is a waste of his personal funds. 
Such items as a field jacket, helmet, mess gear, poncho, sleep- 
ing bag, etc., are issued to him with 782 gear, anyhow, and if 
he has already purchased them this is a needless duplication. 
He will not carry two sets of these items. While they are not 


always in ready supply in a combat zone, they are procurable 


and he will not lack for them. 

Such items as lanterns, pocket stoves, etc., may be very use- 
ful to an artillery battery officer or a field grade infantry 
officer, but for a junior infantry officer in a line company it is 
almost impossible to either carry them or find a safe place to 
leave them behind. 

Thus, I cannot urge too strongly that a young officer coming 
to Korea for this type of duty carry an absolute minimum of 
what he thinks he will need. Anything that he did not use 
yesterday, is not using today, will not use tomorrow, he can- 
not afford to carry. The lightness of his pack and his ability 
to move speedily and often are the prime essentials. 


JouHn E. Notan, 


2dLt, USMC 


How Would You Do It?... 


Dear Sir: 

In reading your How Would You Do It? in the April 
issue of the Gazette, I agree on the latter part concerning the 
Colonel Commandant by LtCol Frank Mallen, but I also look 
to the first word of the beginning of the problem which is 
“assigned.” Meaning in this situation appointed, ordered, 
commanded, placed, he automatically became the outstanding 
figure of the inspection and was due the respects and honors 
of anyone in that position. 

Carrot D. RusHINaG, 


PFC, USMC 
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LtCol Robert E. Collier 
(Pegasus, July issue) is at 
present the ExO of the Ma- 
rine Barracks, USNB, Peari 
Harbor. Born in McKinney, 
Texas, he attended high 
school in Abilene, and was 
graduated from Texas A&M 
in 1939, 

LtCol Collier joined the 
lst Marine Division in 1942, 
and in 1943 served with the 
Ist 155mm Artillery Battalion and later on the staff 
of the III Amphibious Corps. Again with the Ist 
Marine Division in the years 1945 and 1946, LtCol 
Collier then became Director of the Aerial Observer 
School in 1947. Prior to his present assignment, 
LtCol Collier was with the 2nd Marine Division. 





During his career, the colonel has attended the 
Air Observer School, Field Artillery School, the 
Chemical Corps School, and the Senior School. 
LtCol Collier wears the DFC and the Air Medal. 
Pegasus is the third article that. LtCol Collier has 
had published in the GAZETTE. 





William T. Decker (Anti-Guerrilla Warfare, page 
22) is a development engineer with McDonnel Air- 
craft Corporation, working on jet engines for new 
Marine assault transport. 

In 1943, after two vears at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, he joined the Army, and attended the 
Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, Va. Upon gradua- 
tion from this school, he transferred to the Marine 
Corps. and saw service as a company officer with the 
6th Pioneer Bn, 6th Marine Division on Okinawa, 
where he was wounded. 

Mr. Decker returned to inactive status in 1946, 
and completed his studies at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in 1947. Since then, however, he 
has kept in contact with the Marine Corps by vari- 
ous periods of active duty with the 2d Marine Divi- 
sion and TTU Atlantic Fleet, Norfolk, Va. 


LtCol Robert C. Hiatt, (Security Through Con- 
fusion, page 43) was born in Logansport, Indiana 
in 1914. He attended Indiana University for two 
years, transferred to lowa State College and was 
graduated in 1935. He joined the Marine Corps in 
1937, and his service includes the following: Btry 
ExO and Btry CO, 12th Marines; ExO of the 4th 
Bn, 12th Marines; and Operations Officer and later 
Group CO in the 9th Defense Bn. In the Munda 
operation, his Seacoast Artillery unit was employed 
as Field Artillery. After Munda, LtCol Hiatt be- 
came Assistant G-3 of the III Corps Artillery. On 
Okinawa, he was the CO of the 3d 155mm Howitzer 
Bn. For his war service, LtCol Hiatt- was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star, and the 
Purple Heart. 

LtCol Hiatt currently is the CO of the 2d 155mm 
Gun Bn, FMF Atlantic. Security Through Con- 
fusion is his second contribution to the GAZETTE, 
his first article, Little Dynamite, having been pub- 
lished in 1948. 





2dLt Hans W. Henzel joins the growing ranks 
of GAZETTE contributors with his article Stalingrad, 
on page 46. 

Enlisting in the Marine Corps in 1943, 2dLt 
Henzel served first with E Co, 3rd Marines, and 
later with Regimental Scouts, 3d Marines, partici- 
pating in the Iwo Jima campaign. 

Upon the deactivation of the 3d Marine Division 
in 1945, he studied at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, was graduated in 1949 as a Distinguished 
Military Graduate, and was appointed a 2dLt in 
the Armored Cavalry, US Army. 

In August of 1949, while at the US Consulate in 
Stuttgart, Germany, 2dLt Henzel received his or- 
ders for the Basic School, 
MCS, Quantico. After grad- 
uating as a member of the 
6th class, he attended the 
Officers Intelligence Course, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. He is 
now a platoon leader in the 
2d Tank Bn, 2d Marine Divi- 
sion Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina. 
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Russia’s Old Powder 


“Ukrainian separatism remains a weakness in the 

seemingly monolithic Russian structure which 

could become a serious factor if Russia should over- 
extend herself abroad.” 


From an editorial in the New York Times 
of March 6th, 1947. 


® THE WELL-NIGH IMPENETRABLE WALL WHICH THE 
Soviet rulers have built around Russia screens what goes 
on inside that vast country from the view of the outside 
world. If it was not for an occasional glimpse through a 
door inadvertently left half-open (but hurriedly slammed 
in our faces by the ever-alert keepers of the jail), we 
could but believe that on the eight million square miles of 
the USSR live 200 million odd of mute, but docile and 
united people. Our own unfortunate propaganda in the 
last war underscored this erroneous conception of the 
inside of Soviet Russia: our war correspondents cabled 
nothing but glowing accounts of Russian patriotism, en- 
thusiasm, and love for the Communist leadership from 
their carefully conducted tours of Russia. A few Ameri- 
can and British voices of dissent were easily drowned. 
The opponents of Stalin’s regime in our ranks — Poles, 
Ukrainians, Balts—were unable to make themselves heard 
in the deafening din of pro-Soviet propaganda. Even 


now, when all that artificially created enthusiasm for our 
Russian ex-allies has vanished long ago, the belief is gen- 
eral that the Russian people, from persuasion, indoctrina- 
tion, or fear, are solidly behind the Soviet regime. 

Yet there have been glimpses behind the wall which tell 
a different story: a Red Army sergeant deserts and tells of 
the abolition, “for treachery and disobedience to Soviet 
authorities,” of one of the USSR’s “autonomous” repub- 
lics, Chechen-Ingush in the Caucasus, and of the deporta- 
tion to Siberia of its whole population; one misty morn- 
ing in Bavaria, United States Constabulary troops pick 
up a band of men in Red Army uniforms, well armed 
with Russian weapons, partisans who have fought in the 
Soviet Ukraine and have made their way through Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria into Germany. These and many 
other incidents show that it would be quite wrong to take 
for granted Stalin’s and his men’s absolute hold on the 
peoples of the USSR. 

Of all the parts of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine is 
that from which news of discontent, and even armed re- 
bellion, most frequently reaches the outside world. This 
is not surprising, because Ukrainian love of freedom and 
Ukrainian nationalism have plagued the rulers of Russia 
for centuries. It seems that the voice of their history 
calling to them through the ages still sounds strong and 
clear to many Ukrainians today. 


The breadbasket of Russia and one of its principal industrial areas, the Ukraine has been 
a continual storm center throughout history. A long tradition of autonomous rule, and of 
revolt against any type of foreign domination have helped to support the spirit of rebellion 
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The Ukraine became part of Russia in 1709. For two 
centuries before that date, there had existed in the 
Ukraine a strange warrior democracy, the Cossack em- 
pire, which had managed to preserve its factual, if not 
always its formal, independence from its more powerful 
neighbors, Russia and Poland. The head of the Cossack 
state, the “hetman,” was elected, and while he was strict- 
ly obeyed in times of war, he was in peace as often as 
not summarily dismissed by the assembly of the Cossacks. 
In the Northern War, the then hetman, Jan Mazeppa, 
sided with King Charles XII of Sweden and shared in the 
latter’s defeat at Poltawa. The victorious Tsar, Peter the 
Great, crushed the hetmanite state. The Ukraine was 


By SqdrnLdr John Gellner, RCAF 
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forcibly Russianized. Two centuries of Tsarist absolutism 
were, however, not enough to break the spirit of inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainians. Their chance came in the 
spring of 1917. In the general turmoil which surrounded 
the establishment of the liberal Provisional Government 
in St. Petersburg and the abdication of the Tsar, Ukrain- 
ian patriots led by the historian Michael Hrushevsky and 
by the writer Vinnichenko, established the Ukrainian 
Central Council, the “Rada.” It was composed mainly of 
non-Communist leftish and left-of-center elements, and at 
first had as its goal national autonomy for the Ukraine, 
but not secession. Even when the November revolution 
of 1917 brought the Bolsheviks to power in Russia, the 
government of the newly established Ukrainian National 
Republic proposed to the Soviet of People’s Commissars 
a federation of national states within the old frontiers of 
Russia. Lenin brusquely refused, the Red Guards invaded 
the Ukraine. Only then did the Rada proclaim Ukrain- 
ian independence (on 22 January 1918). 


@® THE ADVANCE OF THE Reps, who took Kiev early in 
February 1918, made the Ukrainians seek German aid. 
The German Army thereupon marched into the Ukraine 
and drove out the Bolshevik forces. The Rada, too radical 
for the taste of the victors, was dispersed and a German 
puppet government was established under General Skoro- 
padsky who took the historic title of hetman. This 
government, reactionary though it was and precariously 
balanced on the tips of German bayonets, was meekly 
recognized by Moscow in pursuance of Lenin’s policy of 
“saving the revolution” at all costs. The fall of the Cen- 
tral Powers spelled finis te the Skoropadsky regime. At 
first, the old Rada came to power again, governing 
through an executive Directorate of five. As soon as a 
liberal and democratic regime was again established in 
Kiev, Moscow withdrew its recognition of Ukrainian in- 
dependence which it had so readily granted to the Ger- 
man stooge Skoropadsky, and sent the Red Guards into 
the Ukraine in a second invasion. Almost at the same 
time two other foes of Ukrainian independence entered 
the country: the Poles from the West, the White Guards 
of General Denikin from the East. A period of desultory 
fighting followed. On the Ukrainian side, a member of 
the Directorate and former Socialist, Simon Petlura. set 
himself up as dictator; various partisan leaders, or “ata- 
mans,” fought against Com- 
munist and anti-Communist 
Russians, and against the 
Poles. The best known 
among them were the Don 
Cossack ataman, Kaledin, and 
the jolly, eminently success- 
ful peasant leader Makhno. 
From a contemporary proc- 
lamation to the peasants by 
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one of the minor atamans, Hrihoriev, comes one of 
the clearest descriptions of Communist intentions and 
practices: 

“Instead of giving you land and liberty they violently 
impose on you the Commune, the Cheka, and the 
Moscow commissars. You work day and night; you 
have a torch for light; you go about in bark shoes 
and sacking trousers. Instead of tea you drink hot 
water without sugar. But those who promise you a 
bright future exploit you, fight against you, take 
away your grain with arms in their hands, requisi- 
tion your cattle, and impudently tell you that this is 
for the good of the people.” 

As was to be expected, the Ukrainians—isolated, out- 
numbered, divided among themselves—lost in their fight 
on three fronts: Petlura fled when the Poles, to whom he 
had reluctantly turned for help against the Reds, made 
their peace with the Soviets (in the Treaty of Riga, 
1921); some of the atamans fought on with bravery 
born of desperation, Makhno until 1923. When the fight- 
ing was over, the Eastern Ukrainians were under the 
Soviet, the western Ukrainians under the lighter, but not 
less hated, Polish yoke. 


@ THe UKRAINIAN LEADERS had also tried to gain inde- 
pendence for their country at the conference table. 
Ukrainian delegates went to the Paris peace conference, 
but found no sympathy for their national aspirations. 
The French were interested in a strong Poland as an East- 
ern watchdog over Germany, and viewed with favor the 
territorial expansion of their Polish ally. The Americans, 
ill-informed, and uninterested in Eastern Europe, refused 
to do anything which could “prejudice the future claims 
of a Russia that might emerge after the liquidation or 
modification of the Soviet regime,” a pious hope, indeed. 
The British, largely under the influence of Winston 
Churchill, had cast their lot with the White counter-revo- 
lution in Russia, with those Tsarist generals who in their 
political blindness and unrealistic desire to re-establish 
the Russia of the Tsars as it had been before the Revolu- 
tion, frittered away their forces fighting both the Reds 
and the Ukrainian Nationalists. Had the Ukrainians been 
given the diplomatic and material support which was 
wasted on the Denikins, Kolchaks, and Wrangels, the 
history of newly born Soviet Russia might have been 
different. 

Lack of interest in the fate of the Ukrainians was the 
main reason why, between the two World Wars, the 
emigré Ukrainian political leaders failed in their endeavor 
to put the case of their unfortunate homeland before the 
world. A secondary reason may have been that there 
were too many’ leaders, each asserting that he was speak- 
ing for the Ukrainian nation, and that in consequence 
they were not taken seriously. The progressives of the 
old Rada worked mainly from Prague, where they 











founded the Ukrainian Free University (now in Munich). 
The nationalists of the political right, led by Col Konov- 
alets and A. Melnyk, put their faith in the Germans. 
Their Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) got 
some measure of official encouragement once the Nazis 
came to power in Germany, although Konovalets himself 
was murdered by a Communist agent in Rotterdam in 
true “cloak-and-dagger’” fashion (he was politely handed 
a cigarette case which contained a small, but sufficiently 
powerful bomb). Petlura worked from France, still 
hoping in a common front of Poles and Ukrainians 
against the Soviets. He too was slain by a Communist 
assassin, one Schwartzbart, in Paris, in 1926. Among 
many other would-be leaders eager to direct the destinies 
of the Ukrainian nation by remote control was even a 
dreamy Hapsburg archduke. Only the OUN was to play 
once more a prominent part in the Ukrainian struggle 
for freedom. 


® IN THE MEANTIME, the Soviet government had estab- 
lished a make-believe Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
in their part of the Ukraine. The Soviets were at first 
easy task-masters. Only when they had settled their own 
internal differences, when Trotzky and his followers had 
been eliminated, Stalin established as dictator, and the 
First Five Year Plan begun, did the heavy hand of Mos- 
cow fall upon the Ukrainians. The collectivization of the 
farms, provided for in the First Five Year Plan, was op- 
posed much more vigorously in the Ukraine than in 
Russia proper. The reasons for that were largely histori- 
cal: in the Ukraine there was a tradition of free land- 
holding; in Russia the land was held either by big land- 
owners or by village-communities, so called “mirs.” Thus 
the “kolchos” of the Communists was nothing really new 
to the Russian peasant, while it was alien and abhorrent 
to his Ukrainian counterpart. How the Soviet govern- 
ment forced collectivization on the Ukrainian peasants 
makes a very sad story. It began with the infamous 
“liquidation of the kulaks,” when police reinforced by 
goon-squads of young Communists from the cities de- 
scended on the villages, and killed or deported the more 
well-to-do (that is, the industrious) farmers with their 
families. The campaign continued with ruthless requisi- 
tioning of farm products, and culminated in the terrible 
famine of the Spring of 1933. It was a man-made famine, 
brought on with the intention of “teaching the peasants 
a lesson.” True, the farmers had neglected the fields 
which they knew would be taken from them anyway, or 
had worked badly for those “kolchozes” which were al- 
ready established; true, climatic conditions had been bad 
in the two preceding summers. Still, there was no reason 
for starvation in the Ukraine, always the bread-basket 
of Russia, had the Soviet government only relaxed in its 
policy of requisitioning foodstuffs. What the government 
did, was to tighten the screw. The result was disastrous. 
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L. M. Kagonovich at a meeting of the Donets coal miners. 


No figures of deaths were released, of course, but they 
must have gone into the millions. To give an instance, of 
which an account was published in this country and thor- 
oughly verified: in the Ukrainian village of Cherkassy 
634 of the 2,072 inhabitants died in the famine year; 
there was a single marriage; six children were born of 
whom one survived. After the “liquidation of the kulaks” 
and the great famine, the peace of death descended on 
the Ukraine. 

A sudden ray of hope pierced the darkness enveloping 
the Ukraine when, on June 22nd, 1941, the German 
armies crossed the borders of the USSR. The leaders of 
the OUN obviously at that time considered the Germans 
the much lesser evil compared with the Soviets, and they 
quickly took advantage of the advance of the Panzers 
into the Ukraine. Eight days after the hostilities had 
opened, on June 30th, 1941, they proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine in Lviw, the first major Ukrain- 
ian city occupied by the Germans. A provisional govern- 
ment was formed under Mr Stezko, and a revolutionary 
parliament under the chairmanship of Dr Levitsky. The 
impact of the Lviw proclamation on the Ukrainians was 
magnetic: everywhere the old Ukrainian colors were 
broken out; tens of thousands of Ukrainians in the Red 
Army laid down their arms. 

Ukrainian guerrillas harassed the retreating Russian 
forces. That the population had turned against them, was 
reluctantly acknowledged by the Soviet leaders. In July 
1941, the Premier of the Ukrainian SSR, N. S. Krush- 
chev (now a member of the Politburo), publicly appealed 
to the Ukrainian underground forces to stop fighting the 
Red Army, and promised a full amnesty to all those who 
would desist from their guerrilla activities. A similar 
appeal was made soon afterwards by the President of the 
Ukrainian SSR, Hrechuka. It was then that the Germans 
had the key to victory over the Soviet Union thrust into 
their hands: to organize the countryside against the Mos- 
cow government, to dismember the enemy by a series of 
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coordinated military and political moves. It was possibly 
the only way of winning a land war in the vastness of 
Russia, and it is very likely that the men in the Kremlin 
trembled more at the thought of a liberation movement 
spreading like a wildfire among the non-Russian na- 
tionalities of the USSR, than at the sight of the Gerfnan 
armored divisions. It must have seemed a miracle to the 
Soviet leaders when they saw the Germans throw aside 
this unique chance. It is difficult to understand what 
made the Germans behave as they did in the Ukraine 
which for them was substantially a friendly country. The 
explanation may lay in what a prominent Nazi said at 
that time to the Swedish journalist Arvid Freborg (quoted 
in the latter’s Behind the Steel Wall): “Since we our- 
selves plan to take over the entire Ukrainian territory 
after the war, naturally no Ukrainian nationalism can be 
allowed to grow up.” Added to this was German racial- 
ism which considered the Ukrainians a second-class, a 
slave nation, and Hitler’s persuasion after the tremendous 
victories of the first six weeks of the war that the Red 
Army was irretrievably beaten, and that in consequence 
help from the native population was not only not needed, 
but unwelcome as it tended to detract from the lustre of 
the achievements of the German Army. Whatever their 
motivations, the Germans were not slow in crushing the 
budding Ukrainian freedom movement. Hitler’s decree 
of August Ist, 1941, made the Western Ukraine part of 
the Polish Government General, thus bringing the terri- 
tory under direct German administration. On September 
15th, 1941, the Germans arrested the leaders of the 
Ukrainian Republic and many thousands of plain Ukrain- 
ians suspected of nationalism. Erich Koch, soon to earn 
for himself the nickname of “Hangman of the Ukraine,” 
became political head of the Ukraine, and, as Freborg 
puts it, “. . . to the jubilation of Moscow, (he) cleaned 
out the Nationalists.” There and then the Germans lost 


the war against Russia. 


® WHAT FOLLOWED was very much a repetition of the 
events of 1918/19. A Ukrainian partisan organization, 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (“Ukrainska Povstancha 
Armiya” or UPA), led the fight against the Germans, 
against Russian guerrillas, and—when the tide of war 
definitely turned against the Germans late in 1943 — 
against the Red Army advancing to the reconquest of the 
Ukraine. Of the leaders of 
the UPA, which at times 
completely dominated _ the 
countryside and made battle- 
fields of the tenuous German 
lines of communication, 
Stephen Bandera became the 
most famous. After him, the 
Ukranian partisans often 
called themselves “Bande- 








rivtsi.” Politically the Ukranian factions closed ranks 
in the Supreme Ukrainian Council of Liberation. Its 
programme was laid down in a proclamation of June 
1944, which reads in part: 

“(The Council) will fight to make you the sole master 

of your soil, 

For a just social order without oppression and ex- 

ploitation, 

For the destruction of serfdom, 

For free enterprise of the peasant on his own land, 

For free enterprise for the worker, 

For wide initiative of the working people in all 

branches of the economic order, 

For the widest possible development of the Ukrainian 

national culture.” 

Lest this statement of arms smack too much of social- 
ism, let it not be forgotten that after more than 20 years 
of Soviet domination, private enterprise did not exist in 
the Ukraine, and a moneyed, or even a middle class even 
less. There is no doubt that the Council called for a 
regime of personal freedom and democratic government. 


@® WHEN THE WAR ENDED, the Ukrainians found them- 
selves in the same predicament as after the World War I. 
Nobody of consequence seemed to want to champion the 
cause of a free Ukraine; agreements between the big 
powers took the place of the lofty principles of Article 
2 of the Atlantic Charter (“. . . no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned”) ; the Ukraine was represented in 
the United Nations by a government which had no other 
claim to recognition than that it was introduced by 
Joseph Stalin. Politically and militarily isolated, the 
Ukrainian nationalists had no choice but to continue their 
now hopeless fight, faced as they were with Moscow’s 
implacable desire for revenge. So stubborn was their 
resistance that the Soviet government had to conduct a 
major action of “pacification” in the Ukraine. In the 
first days of March 1947, Lazar M. Kaganovich, member 
of the Politburo, brother-in-law of Stalin, and (with much 
justification) called the “Iron Commissar,” was tempo- 
rarily appointed secretary-general of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party with the task of stamping out, once and for 
all, the rebellion in the Ukraine. The great hunt for the 
“Banderivtsi’”” was conducted by MVD—and Red Army 
troops, with the active help of the Polish and of the 
Czechoslovak governments (the latter, then still demo- 
cratic, was forced to join in this shameful and most un- 
popular man-hunt by its Communist members and by its 
fear lest refusal antagonize Moscow). Precise figures 
are not available, but according to reliable reports the 
slaughter in the Ukraine must have been prodigious. It 
seemed certain that the back of the insurrection was 
broken, and that the peace of the cemetery and of the 
jail had come to the unfortunate Ukraine. 








Yet, only a year after the 1947 massacre, news began to 
filter through which showed that the UPA was still very 
much alive. To quote but a few instances, the usually 
well-informed Hanson W. Baldwin wrote in the New York 
Times of May 15th, 1949, that “two divisions of Soviet 
troops in the Ukraine . . . are aiding local police forces in 
intermittent but bloody warfare against anti-Communist 
guerrillas . ..”; the Berlin Abend of February 21st, 1950, 
carried a report according to which units of Soviet troops 
had been ordered from Eastern Germany to the Ukraine 
“to assist in putting down an insurrection there”; as far 
as is known, there still is in the Soviet Ministry for State 
Security (MGB), in the “4th Administration” which 
handles “occupied territories,” a section dealing with 
Ukrainian affairs. All this indicates the the Ukraine still 
is not wholly pacified. 


@ THE Mystery that surrounds all that is happening in 
the Soviet Union makes it exceedingly difficult to come to 
an estimate of the intensity of the resistance to Soviet rule 
which today exists in the Ukraine. There probably is little 
actual fighting. The hopelessness of their position, and 
the prospect of continuous warfare with no end in sight, 
must have discouraged all but the most adventurous and 
the most desperate among the members of the UPA. 
Those who still fight are probably hiding out in the 
Carpathians of former Eastern Galicia, the Bukovina, 
and formerly Czechoslovak Carpathian Ruthenia. In all 
probability, the Politburo is comparatively little con- 
cerned about the guerrillas, but very much about the 
temper of the Ukrainian population. In Russia proper, 
people are what we may call “acclimatized:” compartively 
few remember the Tsarist days, and those who do have 
no reason to look back longingly; the great bulk of the 
people have grown up under the influence of Communist 
education and Communist propaganda, and—except for 
some veterans who had a taste of the capitalist world in 
the last war—they are probably fairly satisfied with their 
way of life for want of knowledge of any other. In the 
Ukraine, time was lacking to bring about this kind of 
acclimatization. Only eight years elapsed from the end 
of the Civil War to the horrors of the “liquidation of 
the kulaks” and of the famine, another eight years be- 
tween the famine and the heady days of the proclamation 
of Ukrainian independence in 1941; as late as 1947 there 
still was largescale rebellion against Soviet rule in the 
Ukraine. Furthermore, a good one-third of the Ukrainians 
lived until recently under regimes different from that of 
the Soviets, from the democratic and liberal Czechoslovak, 
to the authoritarian and frankly anti-Ukrainian, but com- 
paratively humane, Polish regime. Comparisons drawn 
by these new Soviet citizens necessarily do not favor the 
Moscow government. It can thus be assumed that there 
is widespread hidden discontent in the Ukraine. 

What is the probable attitude of the Ukrainians towards 
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N. Khruszohev, council president of the Ukrainian SSR. 


the West? Here again we can only make deductions from 
a number of known facts. Three points can, however, 
be made without fear of straying from reality: firstly, 
the Ukrainians have little reason to trust us, considering 
our record of complete, and almost callous, unconcern 
for their fate after both World Wars; secondly, by far 
the most influential Ukrainian group outside the USSR 
is the Ukrainian Congress of America which is patrioti- 
cally American; thirdly, just as the Ukrainians twice in 
this century accepted German help against the Soviets, 
so they would undoubtedly welcome Western support, 
in fact, support from any quarter, provided it brought 
them freedom. 

A lesson can and should be learned from the deba- 
cle of German policy towards the Ukrainians in 1941. 
Whoever enters the Ukraine bearing the gift of free- 
dom can count on a friendly majority of the popu- 
lation. In countries the size of the USSR or China, the 
only method of achieving ultimate military victory is 
probably that of the patch of oil slowly spreading on a 
pool of water, that is, the policy of dismembering the 
foe by organizing the country against him. In eight years 
of war the Japanese were unable to achieve that, although 
they realized the importance of such a policy and tried 
hard to establish a series of Manchukuos in China proper. 
The Germans, sure of their ability to defeat the Red 
Army in the field, disdainfully refused to tread the only 
road which might have lead them to victory. The ma- 
neuvering of the Western powers in the Ukrainian ques- 
tion has been, at best, unfortunate. It is understandable 
that in the last war we should have refused to have any 
truck with those who hampered the Russian war effort; 
this was in keeping with our policy of complete loyalty 
to our Soviet ally, a policy not reciprocated by the 
latter. That after the First World War we _ backed 
Pilsudski and his Poles, and even Denikin and his White 
Guards, against the Ukrainians who were battling for 
their freedom, was a grevious mistake. Let us hope the 
future will do justice to the Ukrainian nation. US@MC 
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#® OUR ABILITY TO DEFEAT COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 
seems to depend to a large extent upon how successful 
we are in combating the partisan menace. To recognize 
the importance of partisan warfare, one need only look at 
past history. Guerrillas defeated Napoleon in Spain and 
Russia, the Turks in Arabia, and contributed heavily to 
the defeat of the Germans in Russia during World War 
II. The partisan menace can be eliminated but not with- 
out some good constructive thinking and action along 
this line by our troop commanders. 

The main and foremost objective of guerrilla warfare 
is to pin the enemy down in certain places, usually his 
centers of communication, and restrict him to his lines 
of supply. When the partisans have accomplished this 


objective, they have the opposing troops at their mercy 
because they have their enemy located in definite target 
areas, and can attack these target areas at their con- 
venience where it will do the most harm, and then evapo- 
rate into the safe sanctuary of the unoccupied country- 
side. Probably the biggest factor contributing to the 
defeat of the Nationalists in China was their mistake of 
allowing themselves to be driven by the Communist 
partisans into a static defense of communication centers 
and supply lines. 

Of course, it is absurd to even intimate that one must 
occupy every square mile of enemy territory and forget 
about the static defense of supply lines and communi- 
cation centers. Yet, to successfully combat partisans, 
the illusion of “being everywhere at all times” must be 
created in the minds of these guerrillas. 


® IN ORDER TO CREATE THE ILLUSION of possessing 
“omnipresence,” a troop commander will probably resort 
to the following measures of aggressive action: (1) keep 
the guerrillas under constant harassment by troops spe- 
cially trained and equipped for this task; (2) constant 
ground reconnaissance throughout all areas regardless of 
the terrain; (3) constant air reconnaissance throughout 
all areas; (4) establishment of an intelligence net of local 
informers; (5) establishment of local guards from the 
surrounding population; and (6) constant searching 
raids on villages and farms at irregular intervals. No one 
of the above measures will spell defeat for the partisans 
when employed alone. However, the guerrillas can be 
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defeated if all of these measures are vigorously applied at 
the same time. 

By means of constant ground and air reconnissance and 
information from the local intelligence net, guerrilla 
movements can be kept under constant surveillance so 
they may be immediately attacked by “flying columns” of 
specially trained troops at the slightest sign of concentra- 
tion for attack. No finer weapon was ever placed in 
the hands of troop commanders for transporting these 
“flying columns” of harassing troops to the scene of action 
than the troop transporting helicopter. These troops may 
be bivouacked within the static defense of the communi- 
cation centers and still be able to go into action against 
guerrilla bands many miles away within a matter of 


minutes, provided the air and ground reconnaissance 
teams are operating properly and are equipped with 
adequate radio communications. Once the guerrillas are 
brought under constant harassment, they lose their ad- 
vantage of being able to attack when and where they 
please. Constant harassment breeds hesitancy and loss of 
initiative. 

An area cannot be completely pacified by military 
means alone. Political, economic, and psychological 
weapons must be applied as vigorously as military 


measures. Only when the occupying troops win the re- 


spect of the surrounding population will the partisans 
cease to operate effectively. As long as the native popu- 
lation is in sympathy with the partisan, he can find food 
and shelter. Winning respect of the native population 
does not mean that a troop commander must dispense 
with punitive measures against those who are caught 
harboring or aiding guerrillas. It does require that these 
punitive measures not be so harsh and unfair as to drive 
the offender’s neighbors into the camp of the partisan. 
Captured guerrillas should be given all rights allowed 
prisoners of war under the Geneva Convention. To do 
otherwise would only triple the task of suppressing 
the guerrillas. 

The Germans learned too late in Russia that too harsh 
a treatment of partisan prisoners and brutal retaliation 
against the native population left them with an unsolv- 
able situation. Only in areas where they resorted to 
more humane treatment of the population and captured 
guerrillas were they partially successful in combating the 
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A pocket-size radiation detection instrument has 
been developed by the Navy’s Bureau of Ships and 
the Naval Research Laboratory. The radiac (for 
radio-activity detection, indication, and compution ) 
weighs only two pounds and will enable an operator 
to tell at a glance whether or not he is in a “safe” 
or a “hot” zone. The visual scale of the instrument 
reads from .005 roentgens per hour to 500 ro- 
entgens per hour, the last being a fatal dose of 
atomic bombardment. The development of the radiac 
was made possible by the inclusion in the instru- 
ment of two cigarette-sized tubes that have been in 
the process of development by the Navy for the 
past 10 years. 


A new anti-submarine weapon has joined the 
ranks of the Navy’s hunter-killer packs. The huge 
gull-winged Martin P5M-1 Marlin flying boat made 
its initial flight tests recently and passed with flying 
colors. One of the most completely electronically 
equipped airplanes ever built, the Marlin is de- 
signed especially for the detection and destruction 
of enemy submarines. Its radar can even pick up 
the vaunted snorkel-equipped sub and it can then 
destroy the raider with its own armament or guide 
surface craft to the kill. The seaworthiness of the 
plane has been enhanced by the addition of new 
hydroflaps, underwater rudders to the hull and by 
the introduction of a new streamlined hull design. 
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The First Commonwealth Division will be ready 
for action in Korea by July. MajGen George 
Cassels will command this composite unit from the 
various member countries of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The 20,000 fighting men of the 
division will include five infantry battalions from 
Britain, a tank regiment, and an artillery regiment. 
Canada will supply three infantry battalions and an 
artillery regiment; Australia will furnish one in- 
fantry battalion and New Zealand an artillery regi- 
ment; India will supply a field ambulance unit. 


Lithoform, a product of the American Chemical 
Paint Company of Ambler, Pa., makes it possible to 
insure that painted galvanized iron and other zinc 
coated surfaces will retain their protective coating. 
Lithorizing the metal surfaces provides a dense, 
stone-like coating of zinc-phosphate that is not af- 
fected by the atmosphere, that will not chip off, and 
that forms a firm and lasting bond with all types of 
paints, lacquers, and enamels. One gallon of Litho- 
form is designed to cover 1000 square feet of gal- 
vanized surface. The product is especially useful 
to the military in cutting maintenance costs. 





The Navy Unit Commendation has been awarded 
to Special Operations Group, Amphibious Group 
One, Pacific Fleet. Included in the award group 
are 33 Marines from Ist Mar Div Reconnaissance 
Co. The citation reads in part, “For outstanding 
heroism in... night beach reconnaissance missions 
... 200 miles behind enemy lines . . . inflicting im- 


portant damage . . . obtaining valuable intelligence 
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information. . . 


Reserve and National Guard officers can obtain 
low-cost insurance from the. United Services Auto- 
mobile Association for the first time. The Associa- 
tion, which had formerly covered only officers on 
active duty from the reserve components and regu- 
lar officers, voted a change recently in its by-laws so 
that insurance coverage will continue after the re- 
serve officer has been releasd from active duty, pro- 
vided he retains his commission. 




















The first successful air- 
to-air refueling of a U.S. 
jet bomber has been car- 
ried out with the RB-45C 
Tornado. The North 
American photo-recon- 
naissance plane _rendez- 
voused with a Boeing KB- 
29B over the California 
desert and _ encountered 
no difficulty in making 
contact with the “flying 
boom” and taking on a 
load of fuel that increased 
its normal radius of tacti- 
cal flight, 1200 miles, 
greatly. The four-jet bomber is the newest version 
of this country’s first big operational jet airplane. 
A number of its prototypes are now in action in 
Korea and this new refueling method will’tremend- 
‘ously increase the operational potential of the Far 
East Air Forces bomber striking force. 


New construction is scheduled for many Marine 
installations during the summer and fall. The total 
contract award for both new construction and re- 
pairs is $3,160,000. Camp Lejeune will have sev- 
eral new wells sunk and a 2,000,000-gallon water 
storage reservoir constructed. Also included in the 
program for Lejeune are new fire alarm and heat- 
ing systems, and the conversion of some barracks 
into dependents’ living quarters. Quantico will have 
its heating system renovated and its automatic tele- 
phone system expanded. Both recruit depots are in 
line for a share of the construction authorization as 
are six Marine Reserve Training Centers. 


Ordnance inspection will be greatly facilitated by 
means of a new process that will reduce the use 
of films and darkrooms in industrial X-ray work. 
The product of the research efforts of three com- 
panies, the new process, Xeroradiography, is a 
fast, low-cost, dry, direct-positive means of produc- 
ing X-ray images. Re-usable plates and low-cost 
powders take the place of chemicals and films used 
in conventional radiography. The development is 
an outgrowth of xerography, a method of copying 
anything written, printed, or drawn, using light 
rather than X-rays. 


















The world’s first “clamshell” hanger has been put 
into use at the Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry 
Point. Constructed in two triangular-shaped sec- 
tions, the mobile hanger is mounted on steel wheels 
which, in turn, roll back and forth on railroad 
tracks. Planes taxi between the two sections and 
the hanger closes around the aircraft. Measuring 
29 feet high, 173 feet long when closed, the hangar 
weighs 118 tons. It will accommodate any plane 
currently based at the Cherry Point Air Station. 


SeaBees are again serving with the Marines as 
in WW II. The long and successful association of 
the two services in the Pacific has been renewed in 
Korea. Elements of Mobile Construction Bn 2 are 
rebuilding a former Japanese airfield and fighter 
base near Pohang. Working around the clock in 
their customary manner, the SeaBees have fur- 
nished effective support to the squadrons of Marine 
Air Group 33. 


The “mechanical brain” will soon be airborne. 
A new digital differential analyzer, built to North 
American specifications by Computer Research 
Corp, will become part of a “Flying Laboratory” 
the company is preparing for in-flight testing of 
guided missile components. The computer has al- 
ready proven to be satisfactory for operation under 
varying conditions of altitude, temperature, and vi- 
bration—conditions not heretofore required of a 
digital “brain.” Guidance equipment, such as auto- 
matic control and navigation units, can be inter- 
connected with the “brain” which will then aid sci- 
entists in figuring proficiency in mathematical 


terms. 
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@ It HAD BEEN A BUSY WEEK-END FOR THE LEATHER- 
necks of the 1st Marine Division, especially the hundreds 
of reservists who were civilians only two months before. 
Friday, 15 September 1950, was D-Day for the division 
as the X Corps landing force at Inchon. By Saturday 
afternoon, 24 hours after hitting the beaches, the two 
assault regiments and supporting troops had secured this 
west coast Korean seaport of 250,000 inhabitants. And 
at dawn on Sunday the Ist and 5th Marines were three 
miles east of the city, ready to jump off in an advance on 
Kimpo Airfield and Seoul (Map, P 26). 

If there had been time for any Monday morning quar- 
terbacking, it might have been concluded that boldness, 
both of planning and execution, deserved much of the 
credit for this rapid progress.' Further risks were as- 
sumed on D plus two by X Corps and Ist Mar Div 
planners who realized that a 22-mile advance to Seoul by 
the two assault regiments was an invitation to flank at- 
tack. They concluded, however, that this risk was pre- 
ferable to the greater risk of allowing the enemy enough 
time to reinforce the city from his main army in the 
south and make it a major center of resistance. For the 
Inchon-Seoul operation was only one phase of a general 
offensive mounted by all the United Nations forces in 
the peninsula. While the X Corps struck at Seoul, the 
hub of enemy communications, the Eighth U. S. Army 
began an attack on 16 September against the 14 enemy 
divisions which had held the initiative along the Pusan 
Perimeter in Southeast Korea. The object of the co- 
ordinated offensive was nothing less than the destruction 
of the North Korean Army, and the value of Seoul as an 
objective was summed up by Gen Douglas MacArthur, 
supreme commander, in a press statement: 

“The history of war proves that nine times out of ten 
an army has been destroyed because its supply lines have 
been cut off. That’s what we’re trying to do. Everything 
the enemy shoots, and all the additional replenishment he 
needs, have to come through Seoul. We are going to try 
to seize that distributing area.” 

Several intermediate objectives had to be taken, how- 
ever, before an assault could be mounted by two infantry 
regiments against a city of a million and a half in- 
habitants. Kimpo Airfield and the large industrial 
suburb of Yongdungpo lay between Inchon and _ the 
ancient capital, and afterwards the broad tidal river Han 
had to be crossed (Map, P 26). Since these subsidiary 
objectives were located on separate routes, the 1st Mar 
Div plan of maneuver called for a divergent advance of 
the two regiments into position for a final converging at- 
tack on Seoul. Regimental Combat Team 5 was to seize 


1The landing at Inchon was the subject of an article in the 
July issue of the GAZETTE. 





By Lynn Montross 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the Gazette herewith presents an- 
other in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine 
operations in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers 
of the Historical Division, these articles are based on 
available records and reports from units in Korea. Also to 
be treated in this series: 

Mobilization and Movement to Korea 
The Chosin Reservoir Breakout 
Anti-Guerrilla Operations in South Korea 
The Drive to the 38th Parallel 


Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues, 
except for mobilization, which will not appear in order. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GAzeTTE, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that Gazette readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 











the airfield, then continue to the occupation of the left 
bank of the Han in preparation for a crossing. The route 
of RCT-1 led along the Inchon-Seoul highway toward 
Yongdungpo, and the troops were to seize high ground 
to the west in preparation for an assault. These were 
the objectives of Corps Phase Line C-C, placing the two 
regiments in position for the converging movement on 
the final objective. 

During the advance each regiment was to have re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the division flank in its 
zone. This problem was to be solved in part by striking 
before the enemy had time to recover from his initial 
shock and reorganize for a strong resistance. As a 
further solution, dependence was to be placed on naval 
gunfire, artillery fires, and air strikes for the protection 
of flanks. 

The planners, in short, trusted in boldness to cancel 
many of the risks when the two regiments jumped off at 
0700 on D plus two. 

It was in the same spirit that Cpl Okey J. Douglas, 
of D Co, RTC-5, did the planning for his bazooka team 
on that Sunday morning. The problem, as six T-34 tanks 
approached at dawn, was the supposed impossibility of 
knocking them out with a 2.36-inch rocket launcher. 
The solution, as grasped by Cpl Douglas, was to hit the 
enemy armor at a range suggesting boxing gloves rather —~ ,/ // 
than bazookas. Thus as the North Koreap—miachines // 
clanked around a bend in the road, 
both his breath and his fire. 

This was the best organized North Ke fea 
attack since the landings, for Bi 






















































companied the tanks. Unfor- 
tunately for the enemy, the 
2d Bn had been smarting for 
revenge ever since its nar- 
row escape from an ambush 
in August during the opera- 
tions of the Ist Provisional 
Marine Brigade.” Now it was 
the enemy’s turn as the hos- 
tile tanks shouldered their 
way through the dawn to- 
ward the jump-off positions 
of the Marines. 

When the counterattack was 
spotted, the 2d Bn already 
occupied defensive positions in depth which the com- 
manding officer had selected as ideal for an ambush. The 
forward platoon of D Co, dug in on a height, was in- 
structed to lay low until the enemy passed. The other 
two platoons were posted in waiting on opposite sides of 
the road, while the armor of Co A, Ist Tank Bn re- 
mained in the rear to deliver the knockout punch. 

Fire was to be opened by all weapons after the Marine 
tanks set the example. Thus the six T-34’s and ac- 
companying infantry were trapped beyond hope of escape 
when the Leathernecks cut loose with everything they 
had. Cpl Douglas hit the first enemy tank in the right 
front bogie at a range of 75 yards. As it spun off the 
road in flames, his next 2.36 rocket struck the second 
tank at the base of the turret. Clouds of smoke poured 
from the cripple, which was speedily finished off along 
with the four others by friendly tanks, 3.5-inch rockets, 
and 75mm recoilless fire. Meanwhile the enemy infantry 
detachment was completely wiped out by automatic fire 
poured in from surrounding heights. 


#@ Ir is Not OFTEN that a Leatherneck is decorated for 
skepticism as well as bravery. But Cpl Douglas was 
recommended for a Bronze Star because of “great 
courage,” and the citation added that he “performed 
these actions in spite of intelligence that this type of tank 
could not be destroyed with his weapon.” 

The fight had barely ended when Gen Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and staff, accompained by LtGen Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr., commanding general of FMFPAC, arrived on 
the scene. It was the initial trip of shore inspection for 
officers who had made their headquarters on the USS 
Mount McKinley during the landings. As General Mac- 
Arthur gazed in approval at the road strewn with burn- 
ing tanks and enemy dead, an accompanying staff officer 
broke the silence of the group: 

“You damn Marines,” he remarked, “stage everything 


2The story of the Ist Provisional Marine Brigade in the Pusan 
Perimeter operations was told in the June issue of the GAzeTTE. 
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to your own advantage—even a visit by the Supreme 
Commander!” 


Field reports observed dryly that the enemy counter- 
attack delayed the jump-off of the 5th Marines by 45 
minutes. Before 0800, however, both regiments were on 
their way (Map, P 30). 

The value of Kimpo as a first objective was obvious. 
Air support during the landings had been limited to car- 
rier-based Navy and Marine planes, but seizure of the 
field would enable land-based Marine aircraft to take 
part in the attack on Seoul. Time was of the essence on 
17 September, since Division G-2 reported Kimpo to be 
weakly defended. The 5th Marines raced ahead, there- 
fore, to take the field before enemy reinforcements could 
be sent from Seoul. 

The advance was made in column of battalions, the 
2d leading the lst, and the 3d in reserve. Minor pockets 
of resistance encountered in the village of Taejang-ni 
were quickly eliminated by patrol action. In the middle 
of the afternoon the 2d Bn swung to the left for the at- 
tack on Kimpo, while the Ist Bn drove on toward the 
river. 


@ THE AIRFIELD WAS OCCUPIED by 2/5 at 2020 and the 
troops dug in for the night. No opposition worth men- 
tioning developed until 0100 the following morning. 
Then a platoon of E Co, holding advanced positions, beat 
off five counterattacks by about 50 enemy before re- 
joining the main body. The enemy made his chief effort 
in estimated company strength at 0500, only to be re- 
pulsed with heavy losses by E Co, supported by fire from 
other elements of the battalion. All three companies spent 
the rest of the day at mopping up resistance in nearby 
villages, and D Company with a platoon of tanks oc- 
cupied a position overlooking the Han in preparation 
for a crossing. Meanwhile the lst Bn closed the gap be- 
tween regiments by moving to a position about two miles 
northwest of Yongdungpo, where it was relieved next 
morning by the Ist Bn of the lst Marines. 

The advantages of an early seizure of Kimpo were 
soon made apparent. Advance echelons of Marine Air 
Group 33 flew in from Japan on 18 September, followed 
next day by VMF-212 and VMF(N)-542 from Japan. 
By the 20th the first strikes were being launched by land- 
based Corsairs, and VMF-312 arrived from Japan on the 
24th. 

While RCT-5 was meeting scattered opposition on the 
way to Phase Line C-C, the enemy gave RCT-1 several 


LEFT: Marine scout reconnoiters compound for signs of 
possible enemy activity. CENTER: Marine engineers com- 
plete bridge as their wounded buddies begin to roll back 
from the fighting lines. RIGHT: Marine tanks blast paths 
through enemy strong points on the outskirts of Seoul so 
that Leatherneck infantrymen can continue their advance. 














hot fire fights along the Inchon-Seoul highway. Heavy 
automatic and small arms fire was encountered about 
three miles west of Sosa from enemy groups dug in on 
heights commanding the road (Map, P 30). In order to 
speed the advance, the infantry of G Co mounted the 
tanks of B Co, lst Tank Bn, as the spearhead for the 
lst and 2d Bns abreast. The 3d Bn, as a mobile reserve, 
followed in DUKWs to exploit any successes. 

Continued enemy resistance soon compelled the G Co 
troops to dismount and call for artillery and air strikes 
before the infantry could dislodge the enemy. After a 
hard day of slugging, all elements dug in for the night 
about 1,500 yards west of Sosa. 

At 0642, after a quiet night with occasional mortar 
fire, RCT-1 jumped off toward the day’s objective, Hill 
123, about a mile east of Sosa. Two hours later the 3d 
Bn leading the 2d and Ist in column, passed through the 
burning town, set afire by shells of the 2d Bn, 11th 
Marines. Before noon the advance troops seized the 
height against moderate opposition and began organi- 
zation of the ground in coordination with the other two 
battalions. 

Enemy resistance increased with each mile gained 
along the Inchon-Seoul highway. At 1400 the troops 
holding Hill 123 were being pounded by mortar and 
artillery fire from the right flank, resulting in heavy 
casualties. Some of the camouflaged enemy positions 
could not be located for air and artillery strikes, and the 
firing continued throughout the day and night. 

On the morning of 19 September the Ist Marines 
fought their way forward to designated positions two 
miles west of Yongdungpo, so that both regiments had 
now secured the objectives of Corps Phase Line C-C. 
If the division flanks had seemed unprotected during the 
two-pronged advance, the enemy learned better, to his 
cost, on D plus two when the 5th Marines called for naval 
gunfire to break up hostile concentrations on their left. 
The Ist Marines made extensive use of artillery and 
tactical air on their right for a similar purpose. 

The same precision was evident in the logistical sphere. 
So rapidly had the Inchon tidal basin been made opera- 
tive that cargo sufficient for six days of supply for the 
men already landed had been put ashore by the 1st Shore 
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Party Bn and attached elements of the 2d Special Engi- 
neer Brigade. In spite of a shortage of transport vehicles, 
supplies and ammunition kept up so well with the rapid 
advance that the flow was never seriously interrupted. 

On 19 September the two assault regiments were in 
position to take off from Phase Line C-C for their next 
missions—the crossing of the Han for the 5th Marines, 
and the attack on Yongdungpo for the Ist Marines. The 
two regiments were no longer alone, for two new outfits 
had been attached on either flank—a Korean Marine 
regiment (less one battalion left behind to mop up 
Inchon) on the left of the 5th Marines, and the newly 
landed 32d Regiment of the U. S. Army 7th Inf Div 
on the right of the lst Marines. These recent arrivals 
were placed under operational control of MajGen Oliver 
P. Smith, CG, lst Mar Div. 

Intelligence reports of North Korean strength, which 
had been remarkably accurate so far, indicated that the 
enemy was recovering from his first shock and summon- 
ing reinforcements from outlying posts and stations in 
North Korea for the defense of Yongdungpo and Seoul. 
Elements of the NK 18th Division and a regiment of 
the 9th Division were resisting the lst Marines, and the 
25th Brigade had dug in along ridges northwest of Seoul 
within striking distance of a river crossing by the 5th 
Marines. Altogether, it was estimated that as many as 
20,000 troops might be available for the defense of the 
ancient capital and its approaches. And though most of 
them were recent recruits of little training, PW inter- 
rogations revealed a discipline of terror imposed by 
fanatical officers. 

Planning of the Han crossing was assigned by corps 
to division, which in turn left the details up to the 5th 
Marines. The regimental CP attracted so many ranking 
officers and news writers on the night of 19 September 
that CO 5th Marines finally had to invite them to leave— 
an invitation accepted with sympathetic understanding. 
Plans, as finally agreed upon, contemplated a reconnais- 
sance that night by troops of the Division Reconnaissance 
Co, to be followed by the crossing of a covering force in 
rubber boats. Then the 3d Bn was to cross at daylight 
in LVTs and secure the right bank for the other two 
battalions. 
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Some very complex amphibian vehicles had been per- 
fected for Marine landings, but in the early darkness of 
D plus four the planners placed their trust in warfare’s 
oldest amphibian unit—a man swimming under cover of 
night to an unknown shore. Fourteen members of Recon Co 
crossed the quarter-mile tidal river, using a slow breast- 
stroke to avoid ripples.* Their caution seemed needless 
when no hostile troops were discovered, and the signal 
was given for the remainder of the company to follow in 
LVTs. Unhappily, the noise of the engines warned the 
enemy, and the LVTs were forced to turn back by mor- 
tar and machine gun fire. An hour later the swimming 
patrol returned with three wounded men who managed to 
reach the regimental CP by their own efforts. 


The enemy was estimated at battalion strength by the 
patrol, so that new plans had to be made immediately for 
an assault landing. At 0645, in accordance with the 
hastily revised schedule, the 3d Bn crossed in LVTs, 
following an artillery preparation. Small arms and auto- 
matic fire came from Hill 125, across the river to the 
right, which was taken at 0850 after some brilliant in- 
fantry maneuvers. The assault troops of two companies 
swung about like a whiplash to surprise the position from 
the rear, while the third company pushed inland about 
1,500 yards, still in LVTs. to secure the high ground 
covering the Seoul-Kaesong road. Then the 2d Bn 
crossed to pass through the third before wheeling right 
and advancing down the road toward Seoul. The entire 
operation was completed at 1500 on 20 September when 
the Ist Bn crossed in reserve and went into an assembly 
area. 


@ ON THE FOLLOWING DAY the 7th Marines landed at 
Inchon. Not even activated until 17 August, the third in- 
fantry regiment of the 1st Mar Div could not arrive until 
D plus six. It was to have the unique experience of as- 
sembling for the first time in the objective area and 
training as a unit in actual combat. On 21 September, 
a few hours after landing, the 3d Bn moved to a position 
east of Kimpo with a mission of providing security for 
the airfield, while the other two battalions went into an 
assembly area. 

That same afternoon the dissolution of Joint Task 
Force 7 was announced. At 1700 control of all troops 
ashore passed to MajGen Edward S. Almond, CG X 
Corps, after he notified Commander JTF 7 of his readi- 
ness to assume command. The naval forces, however, re- 
mained in the Inchon area to support operations. 


The end of the amphibious phase was no news to the 


3One general officer with an observer mission and a strong 
sense of duty wanted to accompany this swimming party and 
form his conclusions at close range. Ranking officers had to 
fall back on their tactical authority to prevent the exposure of a 
general to capture by the enemy. 
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Sth Marines, who had tangled with major opposition in 
the hills northwest of Seoul as they continued their ad- 
vance. There the enemy had set up a chain of strongly- 
manned defensive positions based on three heights—Hill 
105 at the southern end, another Hill 105 in the center,* 
and Hill 298 in the north. The regiment deployed the 
3d and Ist Bns in assault against Hills 298 and 105A 
respectively. But after initial rapid progress along the 
approaches, both battalions were slowed up by a heavy 
concentration of small arms and automatic fire. 

The attack was continued on the morning of 22 Sep- 
tember with the Korean battalion in line between the Ist 
and 3d Bns of the RCT-5. A Co led an assault on Hill 
105A, only to be pinned down by automatic and small 
arms fire from the front and left. C Co tackled the posi- 
tion from the right with no better success, and late that 
afternoon B Co was brought up for a concerted effort. 
Following an intensive air and artillery preparation, the 
lst Bn attacked the hill from two sides and swept up to 
the top at 1745. Meanwhile the 3d Bn had met lighter 
resistance on Hill 298, and H Co took the position with 
relatively few losses. 

These same two days were the occasion of a savage 
fight- on the other side of the Han as the Ist Marines 
seized Yongdungpo. On the 19th and 20th the regiment 
had plugged slowly forward along the Inchon-Seoul high- 
way against opposition which continued to increase. 
Observation from captured high ground made it evident 
that the enemy had concentrated in and about the in- 
dustrial suburb for a strongly organized defense. 


@ LAND MINES SLOWED UP THE ADVANCE, depriving the 
Marines of tank support for hours at a stretch until 
engineers could clear the road. Curious as it may seem, 
the enemy had made little use so far of a weapon so 
well suited to his delaying tactics. This deficiency adds 
to the evidence that shock and dislocation, resulting from 
the rapidity of Marine penetrations, had handicapped the 
defense more than lack of numbers and equipment. The 
enemy's potential strength, if well organized, is indicated 
by his losses of the first four days alone—1,023 prisoners, 
24 tanks, and an estimated 2,750 casualties. Marine 
veterans of Pacific island campaigns could recall oc- 
casions when fewer Japanese, defending prepared posi- 
tions, had sold every inch of ground dearly. But the 
North Korean forces were at last using tactics which 
might have profited them earlier, and the efforts of a 
reinforced company of Marine engineers were needed 
to clear the Inchon-Seoul highway of mines. 

On 19 September the 32d Infantry relieved the lst 
Marines of responsibility for the area south ofgghe-high- 
way. Next day the Leathernecks completed bi Swe 

tS 


4For purposes of ready identification, these two 
designated 105A and 105B on Map, P 30. 
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to the west bank of Kalchon Creek, on the western out- 
skirts of Yongdungpo. The main assault was launched at 
0630 on 21 September by all three battalions jumping off 
abreast from this position. The lst and 2d Bns, on the 
left and right, encountered such deadly mortar and artil- 
lery fire that late in the afternoon the 2d had to be with- 
drawn, thinned by casualties. The break in the attack 
came when A Co swung around from the northwest to 
enter the town from the southwest. Maneuver and sur- 
prise turned the trick, and by nightfall these troops had 
advanced through the southern edge of Yongdungpo 
along a road leading to the airstrip east of town. There 
the Leathernecks dug in on both sides of the road to 
await the expected counterattack. 

® IT HAD BEEN A LONG TIME since veterans of Pacific 
island campaigns had heard foemen screaming, “Ban- 
zai!” But once again that fanatical screech came out of 
the darkness as an estimated 500 North Koreans surged 
against the A Co positions. As a preliminary, four T-34 
tanks moved up to a parallel secondary road, firing their 
76mm guns and machine guns at point-blank ranges. A 
Marine 3.5 bazooka team disabled two of them, though 
they managed to creep away on their own power. Three 
North Korean infantry attacks followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and each time the enemy was slaughtered. At day- 
break some 275 corpses and about 50 automatic weapons 
were counted, though the A Co casualties had been light. 

At daybreak a welcome anticlimax awaited the Ist 
Marines. The remaining elements of the regiment at- 
tacked at 0800, only to find the suburb evacuated by 
battered defenders who had retreated across the Han 
under cover of darkness. 

With the capture of Yongdungpo, it was possible for 
the division to put into operation its plan for a two- 
regiment drive through Seoul. Although the original 
concept was modified by X Corps in an order directing 
the 32d Infantry to cross the Han and enter Seoul from 
the southeast, the main burden of capturing the city still 
fell upon the 1st and 5th Marines. The modified plan of 
23 September called for the 5th Marines to continue their 
assault on the enemy positions on the western edge of the 
city while the lst Marines crossed the Han on the right 
flank of the 5th, moved southeast along the river bank, 
then pivoted to the northeast and attacked through the 
heart of the city. Meanwhile two battalions of the 7th 
Marines were to advance across the northern edge of the 
city to prevent the enemy from escaping to the north. 


@® THESE MOVES WERE EXECUTED ON SCHEDULE. The 7th 
Marines (less the 3d Bn) moved into their assigned 
zone on the 23d. On the following day the 1st Marines, 
with the 2d Bn in assault, crossed the river in LVTs 
and DUKWs against sporadic mortar and automatic 
fire. The 2d Bn swung quickly over to the right flank 
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of the Sth Marines, and the lst Bn passed through to 
seize Hill 79 at 1400. 

In conjunction with the lst Marines’ crossing of the 
Han, the 5th.Marines made a concerted effort to smash 
the system of defenses built about Hill 105B. Not only 
had the enemy been heavily reinforced in this area, but 
his tactics were formidable. Expert use was made of 
cover in reverse slope positions, and smoke pots did 
much to conceal Marine air and artillery targets. Sup- 
plementing the usual NK automatic and mortar fire, ac- 
curate artillery fire was laid down with a high proportion 
of white phosphorus. 

Marine close air and artillery support continued to be 
excellent. Nevertheless, it remained for the infantry of 
the 5th Marines to close with an enemy making a last- 
ditch stand on ground of his choosing. Some intricate 
maneuvers were executed in preparation for the assault 
of 24 September. With the landing of the lst Marines 
on the west bank of the Han, 1/5 was relieved on the 
right flank of the 5th Marines and shifted to the left 
flank to support the attack of 3/5. This move freed 
3/5 to attack Hill 105B from the left while 2/5 made 
the main assault frontally. After a 40-minute air and 
artillery bombardment, 2/5 clawed its way forward a 
few hundred yards with heavy losses, but darkness found 
the enemy still holding a position honeycombed with 
caves and foxholes. The three battalions tied in for the 
night with orders to continue the assault in the morning. 

On 25 September the Marines were operating for the 
first time on a division front, with RCT-1 on the 
right, RCT-5 in the center, and RCT-7 on the left. 
The 3d Bn of the latter had been returned to its control 
after being relieved on the Kumpo Peninsula by elements 


Marine reinforcements cross Han to attack the enemy. 





























of the 187th-RCT. This Army regiment was: ordered by 
corps to clear the peninsula while relieving the 7th 
Marines of responsibility for covering the corps and divi- 
sion left flank, the Han crossing, and Kimpo Airfield. The 
32d Inf was to advance on Seoul from the eastward, 
following its crossing of the Han, while other 7th Div 
elements were to patrol southward from Suwon, captured 
on the 21st. 

The 7th Marines had the new mission of advancing 
across the northern edge of the city, cutting the 
Pyongyang-Seoul highway, and taking up a series of 
blocking positions to prevent the escape of the enemy 
from Seoul. Meanwhile the Ist and 5th Marines were 
to deliver their all-out attack on the city (Map, P 30). 

The 5th Marines jumped off on the 25th with the 2d 
and 3d Bns in assault from right to left. Both were held 
up for hours by a heavy concentration of enemy mortar 
and automatic fire from Hill 105B. On the extreme left 
flank the Ist Bn was drawn into the fight along with 
the Recon Co and Korean Bn in an attempt to outflank 
the enemy. Not until 1545 was the hill finally taken 
after a costly frontal advance by the 2d Bn, supported 
by the flank attacks of the other units. The extent of 
enemy resistance is best described by the fact that some 
1,750 enemy dead were counted on and about Hill 105B. 

The 5th Marines, having cracked the enemy’s main line 
of resistance, pushed on before dark into the northwest 
outskirts of Seoul. Meanwhile the assault by the Ist 
Marines began with the 3d Bn passing through the 2d 
to tie in with the Ist on the right. This shifted the 


LEFT: Amphibian tractors, 
used for crossing the Han, 
spread out prior to embark- 
ing troops slated for the 
Seoul drive. 


direction of attack 90 de- 
grees to the left, so that the 
course of the regiment led 
directly through the heart of 
Seoul while RCT-5 drove 
through the northwest quar- 
ter. Stubborn resistance at a 
rail embankment held up the 
lst Marines until noon, after 
mines prevented the tanks 
from coming to their sup- 
port. Air and artillery final- 
ly dislodged the enemy, who 
continued the struggle by 
pouring in mortar and auto- 
matic fire from rooftops and 
* road blocks. By evening the 
regiment had advanced 1,000 
to 2,000 yards into the city, 
while the 7th Marines onthe northern flank had occupied 
all their objectives without meeting resistance. 

If the weary Leathernecks had counted on any rest 
that night they were soon disillusioned. At 2040 a X 
Corps flash teletyped message reported the enemy to be 
fleeing Seoul and ordered an immediate pursuit by the 
Ist Mar Div. Division G-3 questioned the accuracy of 
intelligence based on night air identification and con- 
cluded that the fugitives were civilian refugees. Upon 
contacting G-3 of Corps, however, Division G-3 was in- 
formed that the Marine advance was to begin without 
delay. Gen Smith then called X Corps Chief of Staff and 
also received an affirmative answer. At 2205 General 
Smith gave the attack order to the commanding officers 
of the Ist and 5th Marines, directing them to concentrate 
along streets which could be identified at night. An hour 
later G-3 passed on the order to the commanding officers 
of the 7th and 11th Marines. By that time the 3d Bn of 
the 5th Marines had already received a counterattack 
which lasted all night. 

@ FURTHER TESTIMONY that reports of an enemy flight 
were premature might have been given by Cpl Charles E. 
Collins of B Co, 1st Marines. Leading a patrol shortly 
after midnight to make contact with the 3d Bn, 5th 
Marines, he spaced his eight men about 10-feet apart in a 
little column fumbling its way up one side of the street. 
Suddenly the Leathernecks stumbled into enemy prepara- 
tions for a large tank and infantry counterattack. All 
hell broke loose when the uninvited guests were identi- 
fied. North Korean automatic weapons and tank guns 











blazed away indiscriminately, hitting nobody but making 


an infernal racket in the empty streets. Cpl Collins yel- 
led for his men to get back to the CP as best they could 
and give warning. Meanwhile, he stuck it out under 
friendly as well as enemy fire until avenues of escape 
were closed. At 0500, with all other members of the 
patrol safe, Collins had been 
given up for dead when he 
returned to the CP, wearing 
white Korean civilian gar- 
ments he had found in a 
house which hid him from 
the enemy. This exploit was 
worth a Bronze Star and an 
extra stripe when reported 
to division headquarters. 

By that time the 3d Bn 
had received his warning and 
repulsed the counterattack. 
The enemy was estimated at 
battalion strength with 12 
tanks, five of which were 
knocked out by mines and 





3.5 rockets. Intensive artil- 





ABOVE: Marines of the 2d 
Plat, G Co, 5th Marines 
clean snipers out of streets 
and dwellings of the residen- 
tial section of Seoul during 
mop-up phase. LEFT: Other 
members of the platoon from 
G Co, 5th Marines file down 
shattered street in outskirts 
of Seoul, bound on sniper 
clean-up missions in drive to 
recapture the South Korean 
capital city. 


lery fires aided the Marines, and about 375 of the enemy 
were believed to have been killed. 

Altogether, it was a night of confused alarms and 
excursions for both regiments in the dark city of 
seemingly empty streets. No contact could be made be- 
tween regiments, so that a coordinated advance was out 
of the question when the Marines attacked at 0200 in 
accordance with X Corps orders. Little progress was 
made before dawn, and two more days of savage street 
fighting awaited the Leathernecks as they cut a wide 
swath straight through the city. 

It would have encouraged them to know that at 2315 
on 26 September elements of the 7th Div made contact 
with the lst Cav Div of the U. S. Eighth Army about 
five miles south of Suwon. This meant that the Eighth 
Army had the enemy on the run after launching a co- 
ordinated offensive the day after the Inchon landing. 
With the main NK supply line cut at Seoul, enemy forces 
in the southern part of the peninsula were rapidly falling 
apart at the seams. In some sectors all organized resist- 
ance had ceased, and whole NK units were melting away 
as the troops buried their weapons and changed to civil- 
ian clothing. 

The end of the Korean civil war was in sight, but there 
































was no rest for the Leathernecks making a battlefield of 
the ancient capital. Every street barricade was a new 
objective, for at intervals of 400 to 600-yards the enemy 
had built road blocks of sand bags, extending from one 
side to the other. Machine guns and antitank guns were 
concealed in adjacent buildings, and the approaches were 
sown with antitank mines. 

The objective was all Seoul, and planning was left 
pretty much to the grimy and weary Leathernecks who 
fought it out from house to house, from barricade to 
barricade. One of these battles within a battle was 
waged by D Co of the Ist Marines to advance some 400 
yards up a wide, tree-lined boulevard and take a sand- 
bagged road block. The men had just blasted their way 
through a similar barricade late on the morning of the 
26th with air, artillery, and tank support.® And now the 
whole process had to be repeated while the casualties 
were being evacuated. 


@ THIs FIGHT WAS TYPICAL of the others, whether they 
involved a battalion, a company, or a platoon. First the 
engineers probed ahead, hugging the sides of the street, 
to search for antitank mines. As the infantry waited, 
sounds of other fire fights could be heard all over a 
shattered city still filled with unseen civilians cowering in 
the wreckage. Then the earth seemed to buck as the 
engineers exploded enemy mines in strings of six. The 
tanks went into action, chopping at the new barricade 
with their 90mm guns. As they rumbled forward, tak- 
ing plenty of enemy fire in return, the artillery laid 
down a barrage which sent up geysers of rubble. Three 
Corsairs snarled overhead, checking their positions be- 
fore diving almost to the level of the roofs and hosing 
the barricade with streams of 50-caliber slugs. A few 
of the enemy made a run for it, but the BAR men cut 
them down before they rounded the corner. 

Now the infantry moved forward single-file on both 
sides of the street at a crouching walk, their smudged 
faces wearing the curiously wooden expression of me 
in combat. A burning building made it so hot at the 
halfway point that the Leathernecks bunched up in thgir 
efforts to hasten past. “Spread out, you characters”, 
yelled a noncom. And already another crycouldi&h 
heard, “Corpsman!” 

Steel shutters were ripped from store fron 
as stretchers, and as the casualties went back t 
went forward into the haze of smoke and dust 
yards the BARmen and a 60mm squad cut loose, 
fire teams hugged the lee sides of the tanks as 
M-26 butted its way through all the ggrtil 
Corsairs had left of the barricade—a low m& 
sand bags and seeming heaps of rags wight 
enemy dead. Another objective had be 















5From an eye-witness description, “Stré 
SSgt Robert W. Tallent in Leatherneck of 
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men of D Co rested a moment before plodding on to- 
ward the next road block. 

Not all the combats were so grim. Elements of the 
3d Bn, 1st Marines, approached a group of school build- 
ings, surrounded by a stone wall, which should have 
made a perfect strong point. But patrols could find no 
signs of resistance, and the only occupants proved to be 
a group of terrified Korean civilians—the dean of a 
veterinary college, several of his professors, and their 
wives and children. Two elderly cows completed the list 
of captives. 

Such interludes were all too rare, and during the three 
principal days of street fighting the Marines had casual- 
ties of 112 killed and 543 wounded. Nevertheless, the 
two regiments retained enough spirit to indulge in a 
friendly race of flag-raising. The 2d Bn of the lst 
Marines and the 3d Bn of the 5th Marines, keeping up 
contact between regiments, reached Changdok palace in 
a dead heat at 1500 on 27 September. The men of RTC-5 
were first to tear down the enemy flag and fly the Stars 
and Stripes. Half an hour later, however, the 1st Marines 
were officially credited with the first flag-raising, which 
took place at the former residence of the U. S. Ambas- 
sador. 

The sharp decrease in resistance on 28 September was 
indigated by casualties which dropped to 12 killed and 
ounded . The following day the lst Marines were 
the delicate task of guarding the streets as Gen 
hur turned the city over to President Syngman 
f the Republic of Korea. While the RKO troops 













enemy grenades or mortar shells. Enough 
bf resistance remained so that the danger was 








ring the liberation ceremonies. 


®@ WHILE THE Ist AND 5TH MARINES were battling their 
way through Seoul and the 32d Infantry reached the east- 
ern outskirts, the 7th Marines took their assigned objec- 
tives north of Seoul against increasingly stiff resistance. 
With the fall of the city, X Corps exploited its possession 
of the key enemy communications center (Map, P 26). 
Enemy forces driven before the advancing Eighth Army 
were expected to try to_escape into Northgiprea by pass- 
ing through the Corp#jjMme., either as ized units or 
5 stragglers in cis uary above 
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the perimeter from the east 
and south, blocking positions 
were to be set up at distances 
of five to 10 miles from the 
main defensive line. 

The Han river, flowing 
across the Corps area, 
formed a natural boundary 
between the Ist Mar Div in 
the north and the 7th Inf 
Div and 187th-RCT in the 
south. Within Seoul the 
17th ROK Regt provided 
security. 

In their own zone the Ma- 
rines set up defensive posi- 
tions. This task had been 
completed by 30 September, 
with the lst Marines on the 
east, the 7th Marines in the 
center, and 5th Marines on 
the west. The following day 
these dispositions were amended when the Ist Marines 
extended their lines to the left to take over the positions 
of the 7th Marines, relieving these troops for a new mis- 
sion to the northward. 

One of the marvels of the Inchon-Seoul operation had 
been the performance of this regiment which received 
its unit training in combat. Partly by design as well as 













































































ABOVE: Selfpropelled Russian type 76mm gun captured by 
Marines in Seoul. In the background is a Russian-made 
T-34 tank also deserted by the fleeing North Koreans. 
LEFT: Bridges that once spanned the Han River at Seoul 
stand as mute testimony to the accuracy of American 
bombers in their efforts to halt the flow of supplies to 
North Korean troops. RIGHT: Victorious Marines tie U. S. 
flag to halyard prior to raising it to signify the United 
Nations success in recapturing South Korea’s capital city. 


circumstance, these late arrivals had acquired experience 
by gradual stages, so that they were behaving like 
veterans in their fire fights north of Seoul while the 
other two regiments took the city. On 1 October the 7th 
Marines was given the task of advancing to Uijongbu to 
block the main artery leading to Pyongyang, the Red 
Korean capital. That same day the 3d Bn of the 5th 
Marines pushed forward to Suyuhon, taking that town 
against light opposition on 2 October to close off the 
other main route, leading to Kaesong. Meanwhile the 
7th Marines, reinforced by a battalion of artillery, a 
company of engineers, and a tank company, moved out 
in column of battalions toward its objective. 

Only road mines barred the way on 1 October until 
the 3d Bn, followed by the Ist and 2d, entered a defile 
leading to Uijongbu (Map, P 30). Here the column was 
stopped by an enemy rearguard estimated at 5,500, dug 
in along hills on either side of the road. The Ist Bn 
essayed a feint, simulating a flank attack, but heavy 
mortar and antitank fire compelled a return to the road. 
At the approach of darkness the Marines dug in for the 
night. 

The next morning the regiment launched an attack 
on both sides of the defile with two battalions in assault, 


























the 3d on the left and the Ist on the right. Repeated air 
and artillery strikes failed to knock out strong positions 
in the 3d Battalion zone, and the tanks were stopped by 
mines. The total advance for the day was 300 yards, 
though the Ist Bn made progress against lighter resist- 
ance and seized its ridge line. 

When the attack was continued on the morning of 3 
October, the 3d Bn discovered that the enemy had with- 
drawn during the night, abandoning two mortars and a 
supply dump. The 2d Bn, which had been in reserve, 
swept forward with tanks to occupy Uijongbu that after- 
noon. 

This was the last combat of the Inchon-Seoul operation, 
for only mopping-up took place during the remaining 
four days. The rapid progress made immediately after 


the landing has sometimes obscured the fact that the - 


capture of Seoul was one of the toughest fights in Marine 
history. Casualties for the entire operation amounted to 


417 killed or died of wounds, five missing, and 1,081 
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wounded, and more than two-thirds of this number were 
incurred in the prolonged battle for the city and its 
approaches. Losses inflicted on the enemy by the Ist 
Mar Div were estimated at a total of 4,792 prisoners and 
13,666 casualties. Any veteran Leatherneck might have 
guessed that planning would begin for a new operation 
before the old one ended. On 1 October, in accordance 
with this Marine custom, a tentative order was published 
for advance planning of a lift by sea for a X Corps 
amphibious operation on the east coast of Korea. 
Further directives followed in quick succession during 
the next few days. And at 1200 on 7 October the divi- 
sion became non-operational, after being relieved by 
elements of the Eighth Army which were pursuing the 
enemy remnants across the 38th parallel. The Marines 
returned to Ascom City by convoy on that date, and 
only three days later they were boarding the troopships 


for their next adventure. US # MC 
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: ® SHORTLY AFTER THE CONCLUSION OF WoRLD WAR 
) II, the Ordnance Supply Division of Headquarters 
Marine Corps was confronted with the task of collect- 
ing, segregating, temporarily storing, and shipping back 
to continental depots thousands of weapons salvaged 
from Pacific areas. Since the major portion of the 
materiel returned from this area was neither repaired 
nor processed for long term storage at the time of col- 
lection, the additional problems arose of where and by 
whom this repair would be done. To make the problem 
even more difficult, the demobilization program and re- 
duced budgetary allocations for the Marine Corps made 
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it necessary to provide a program to do more repair 









































work with less men and less funds. 

To put the old saying of “work with what you have” 
into practical application and to utilize to the fullest the 
material and facilities then at the disposal of the Marine 
Corps, work loads, dependent on personnel, shop space, 
and facilities were assigned to the various Marine Corps 
depots throughout the United States. 

All stocks of major ordnance items returned under 
this program, such as tanks, amphibian tractors, artil- 
lery pieces, flamethrowers, mortars, repair trailers, and 
thousands upon thousands of smaller caliber weapons, 
timepieces, and fire control instruments, with spare parts 
therefor, were shipped into the Barstow Annex, Depot 
of Supplies, San Francisco, California. A sizeable portion 
of the small arms and optical instruments contemplated 
for rehabilitation under the overall Marine Corps repair 
program was assigned to the Ordnance Repair Section, 
Ordnance Supply Division, Depot of Supplies, Phila- 
delphia, which is located in the Schuylkill Avenue annex 
of the depot. 

The Ordnance Supply division at this depot was in- 
structed to formulate plans to undertake an energetic re- 
pair program encompassing small arms, optical instru- 
ments, and timepieces. The mission of the division was 
to perform field and depot maintenance on all unservice- 
able weapons and optical instruments as directed, utiliz- 
ing only Marine personnel to accomplish the actual re- 
pair work. Material repaired would either be placed in 
storage or re-issued to various Marine commands when 
directed by the Quartermaster General. 

In the latter part of 1947, a production line system 
of materiel repair was inaugurated with the primary 
objective of raising the production capabilities of the 
repair section to their maximum peak. The factors in- 
volved to achieve that objective and the obstacles en- 
countered were many. Prior to 1947, the lack of proper 
organization had produced a definite decline in individual 


Repairing watches in the Optical Instrument Repair Shop. 




















Assembling the cal. 50 machine gun before test firing. 


initiative with a corresponding loss in production. This 
defect was remedied by the introduction of an organized 
production set-up in which each man performing repair 
work had a specific job in which he either kept pace with 
his fellow Marine repairman in the production line or 
was replaced by a man who could. In this assembly line 
type of repair, and with the volume of repair work at 
hand to be accomplished, distinction between ranks, as 
far as the amount of work produced was not, and at the 
present time is not, a variable factor. The staff NCO is 
expected to, and does produce as much or more work as 
the corporal or pFc who might work beside him. An 
eight hour day, five day week was adopted to conform 
with the civilian personnel of the depot with emphasis be- 
ing placed on staying on the job during the course of 
the work day, stopping only for regulated rest periods. 


® Tue OrpNance Repair Group is composed of a 
small arms repair and an optical instrument repair sec- 
tion, each headed by a commissioned warrant officer. Each 
is staffed by Marine personnel highly qualified in their 
respective lines of repair work. Set up on an assembly 
line basis, with each man contributing some part to the 
finished product, the two repair sections operate on a 
close “cost-per-unit” basis. Constant surveillance is main- 
tained over the activities of the repair sections in an 
effort to keep the cost of repair as low as possible, con- 
sistent with the high production rate that is demanded. 
Efficient planning is responsible for the consistently low 
cost-per-unit level, and the high production level main- 
tained by these repair sections. 

Unserviceable weapons and instruments, including 
watches, are allocated to this division for repair by a 
directive from the Ordnance Supply Section, Supply De- 
partment, Headquarters Marine Corps. Estimates of the 
possible work load for the coming year are submitted an- 
nually by the Ordnance Supply Division. Based on past 
experience, it is possible to determine within two weeks, 
the estimated time of repair of any large number of 
weapons. By means of work reports submitted monthly 
to the Quartermaster General, the Ordnance Supply Sec- 
tion is able to keep the repair sections in continuous 
operation by supplying them with unserviceable materiel ; 
the type depending on the requirements of the Marine 
Corps at large. 

When weapons are received, they are checked and 
counted, and placed on location to await their turn in the 
assembly line. When requested by the repair unit, they 
are turned over for integration in the production line. 
In the case of the caliber .30 machine gun, M1919A4, 
approximately five days are required to completely strip 
and degrease 500 guns and 500 mounts. After this stage 




























has been completed, the parts are sorted for serviceability. 
Serviceable parts are further stored “like items together” 
and each individual part is placed in boxes for refinish- 
ing. 

The degreasing machine is manned and operated by 
Marines and the degreasing process is merely the placing 
of materiel into a vat containing vaporized trichlorethylene 
(a solvent). The vapor reacts on the heavy coating of 
rust preventive and causes it to break up and dissolve, 
the residue dropping to the bottom of the degreasing 
machine. Weapons are usually handled by overhead 
electric hoist, one at a time in the case of machine guns. 
The weapons are then hoisted from the tank, and cooled 
by air. It takes about 20 minutes for them to be cool 
enough to work without gloves. Due to the physical 
demands imposed on personnel operating this machine, 
it is imperative that they be rotated periodically to other 
repair jobs and also that they be examined regularly by 
a physician for any sign of toxic effects caused by inha- 
lation of trichlorethylene vapors. 






























































ABOVE: Making final accuracy adjustments of the M-1 
aiming circle. BELOW: Recording accuracy of movement. 











At this stage the small arms shop is stacked with 
hundreds of small boxes all empty, each awaiting its load 
of spare parts. Complete stripping of the weapons is the 
next step, the parts being inspected as they are removed 
from the weapons, serviceable parts into the boxes, un- 
serviceable parts into the scrap barrel. As the boxes be- 
come full, they are removed and taken to the parkerizing 
room for refinishing. 

In the case of large parts, such as receivers and barrels, 
the material to be parkerized is sand-blasted after de- 
greasing. Small parts are placed in a sand tumbling 
barrel, covered with sharp sand and tumbled for ten 
minutes at a speed of 30 rpm. Hereafter, the system is 
the same for all parts. The parts are blown clean with 
compressed air, and placed in baskets, which are dipped 
in the parkerizing solution. After they are removed they 
are given a hot rinse, a chromic acid rinse, blown dry, re- 
moved from the processing baskets, oiled, and drained. 
Barrels must be plugged at both ends before parkerizing. 

The parkerizing process gives the weapon a corrosion 
resisting and oil retaining coating from 0.0001 to 0.0005 
inches thick. This coating varies in thickness on bearing 
surfaces after continued usage, since the surface may be 
reduced about 75 percent in thickness due to wear. 
Periodic tests of parkerized material are conducted to 
insure that the material surfaces have the required coat- 
ing set forth above. 


® Upon comPLetIion of parkerizing, the parts, includ- 
ing the receiver of the gun (but not the barrel) are re- 
turned to the armory and the sub-assembly phase goes in- 
to operation. Bolts are assembled, as are lock frames and 
rear sight groups, receivers are checked for loose or miss- 
ing rivets which are replaced, utilizing the riveting ma- 
chine in the armory. Back plates, and buffer assemblies 
are built up, together with assembly of the mounts, and 
the elevating and traversing mechanisms. During the sub- 
assembly stage, the barrels are inspected in another part 
of the shop. After inspection, serviceable barrels are 
cleaned, oiled, and plugged at both ends for installation in 
the guns which are by this time completed or near comple- 
tion. The receivers, without barrels, are turned over to 
the test firing unit. The actual firing is done in the test fir- 
ing room, operated in conjunction with the armory. Per- 
manently installed mounts are used to secure the various 
weapons in place and firing of the weapon is accomplished 
by a remote control mechanism. Barrels which are worn 
and considered unserviceable for field use are placed 
in the guns and headspaced. The guns are fired through 
the gun ports, which are holes cut in the wall which 
separates the firing point from the back stop. Approxi- 
mately 10 rounds of ammunition are fired through each 
gun. Malfunctions evidenced throughout this test firing 
are corrected immediately, and the gun is retested. When 














it is determined that the gun functions properly, the test 
firing barrel is removed, and the guns are then disas- 
sembled, cleaned, and new barrels are installed. 

After this final cleaning, a coat of rust preventive is 
applied to all parts preparatory to placing in storage. 
The last step in the chain of weapons repair occurs when 
the weapon is placed in packing chests containing special 
blocking devices to prevent damage occurring to the 
weapon in shipment. 

In addition to the regular small arms repair program in 
effect in this section, there is considerable activity in the 
Rifle Team Equipment sub-section of the small arms re- 
pair section. This section continually maintains equip- 
ment for Marine Corps rifle and pistol teams, match 
conditions rifles, pistols, and “bull-guns” (used by the 
Marine Corps for Olympic Match Firing) and performs 
modifications on weapons as directed by the Target 
Practice Section of Headquarters Marine Corps. In 
addition, 2000-4000 rifle barrels are star-gauged each 
year to pick 500 which will fall within star-gauge toler- 
ances. These are set aside for installation in the rifles 
which are hand built for Marine Corps rifle teams. The 
high standards maintained by Marine Corps rifle and 
pistol teams, make it evident to the reader that these 
teams are aided in no small measure by the work ac- 
complished by the rifle and pistol armorers working with- 
in the small arms repair section of this depot. 

The Optical Instrument and Watch Repair Section 
although equally efficient in repair is smaller in personnel 
complement and space allocation than the Small Arms 
Repair Section. 


@ THE REPAIR SHOP where all precision work is per- 
formed is, of necessity, air conditioned and dustproof. 
Lathes, power tools, etc., are situated in an adjoining 
room to insure the confinement of all sounds, dust and 
vibrations emanating from these machines to one room. 
This section performs field and depot maintenance on in- 
struments such as wrist watches, stop watches, field 
glasses, aiming circles, telescopes, and numerous other 
fire control optical instruments. 

In preparing the priority schedule, the officer in charge 
of the section is governed by three factors: (1) Im- 
mediate requirements of the Marine Corps for specific 
optical instruments; (2) Availability of unserviceable 
instruments for repair; (3) Spare parts available in stock 
which could be allocated to the repair of unserviceable 
instruments, keeping in mind the time of supply lag which 
is important where materiel is procured from sources 
other than the Marine Corps supply system. Once the 
schedule is established, production quotas are established 
for the repairmen. Insofar as quotas are concerned, each 
optical instrument and timepiece repairman is governed 
in this production of repaired items by the condition and 





Sub-assembly of rear sight of cal. 50 machine gun. 
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ABOVE: Back plate sub-assembly of cal. 50 machine gun 
and final assembly. BELOW: Cut-off test barrel 
speeds checking timing on the cal. 50 machine gun. 
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extent of repair to be per- 
formed on the instrument or eae 
timepiece assigned. "948 
1949 
Spot checks are made at 1950 
various stages of the repair 1947 
program, to insure _ that See 
proper repair techniques are — 
being followed and that time a 
and manpower are _ being 1949 
utilized to the best advan- — 
tage. Optical and timepiece oo 
repair work assignments are 1949 
carried through to comple- pe 
tion without interruption and id 
repair personnel are encour- 1949 
aged to exercise their own sei 
judgment and initiative in wae 
the work they perform. The 1949 
development of better repair ta 
techniques for possible in- 
corporation into the present 
system is constantly sought. 
Final inspection is made on 
the repaired instruments to 
insure that the utmost care is 
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taken in their assembly. In- 
struments that do not fall within the standards set by the 
precision measuring instruments available are returned 
for correction and are not accepted until the desired re- 
sults are obtained. 

Since the introduction in optical instrument repair 
work of the thermosetting processes for cementing lenses, 
the instrument repair section operates a thermosetting 
machine for controlled temperature lens cementing in 
place of the Canada balsam cement previously used. The 
tendency of balsam to fracture, separate or flower when 
subjected to extreme heat or cold made this material un- 
suitable for military optics. 

Briefly, the thermosetting process consists of applying 
a special optical cement to the lenses, clamping the lenses 
between “V” blocks, and baking them in an oven held at 
a temperature between 212-220 degrees Fahrenheit for 
16 hours. Polymerization of the cement occurs after six 
hours and the “V” blocks may be removed at this time, 
but the full cycle of heat treatment must be maintained. 

The purpose of the coating process is to reduce the 
undesirable effects of surface reflection in fire control 
instruments by applying a reflection reducing film on 
the surfaces of optical elements. The main advantage 
of coating is the increase in transmitted light resulting 
in better visibility of targets. At dawn and dusk, normally 
periods of poor visibility, coating must permit accurate 
observation of targets for an additional 15 to 30 minutes. 
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Depending on the type of optical glass used, approxi- 
mately four and one-half to six per cent of incident light 
is lost by reflection on each optical surface through which 
it must pass. If the number of optical elements is great, 
such as in the Height Finder, M1, the loss of transmitted 
light by reflection and absorption is 85 per cent. Coated 
lenses in the same instrument will reduce this figure 
over 300 per cent in addition to reducing glare, haze 
and ghost images. 

Coating is also used on optical mirrors to reduce the 
direct reflection hazard, since uncoated mirrors give 
enough reflection to make a field position detectable. 
The film deposited on the lens is about four millionths 
of an inch thick. This film must be sufficiently durable 
so that the instrument can be assembled without damage 
to it, and to permit overhaul under field conditions. 

In preparing this description, no attempt has been made 
to pinpoint the various steps in a production system 
suitable for Marine Corps repair units. Local conditions 
and repair facilities may change the procedures involved. 
However, by proper utilization of manpower and avail- 
able shop facilities, this depot has increased its produc- 
tion from 16,000 units repaired in 1948 to 48,000 units 
repaired in 1950 with a gain in personnel of three men. 
This represents an increase in individual man production 
of 1,666 units per year, a figure which stands as a strong 
argument in favor of this or a similar type system for 


Marine Corps repair units. US @# MC 














Security Through Confusion 


By LtCol R. C. Hiatt 


@ THERE Is NOTHING MORE FRUSTRATING THAN TO HEAR 
from the local bartender or from a chance civilian ac- 
quaintance where and how we are to fight the next oper- 
ation. Careful precautions are taken by corps and divi- 
sion staffs to keep the coming operation a secret. Oper- 
ations rooms are carefully guarded and accessible only 
to the “chosen few,” all orders and information are sent 
by officer messenger sworn to secrecy—yet a month be- 
fore the convoy sails, the operation is openly discussed 
in bars, barbershops, and among civilian workmen in the 
navy yard. How did it happen, where did we slip, what 
went wrong to allow irresponsible persons and the enemy 
to know in advance what only the highest ranking officers 
of the assault forces knew? It happened quite frequently 
during the past war. Remember the bars and cocktail 
lounges in San Diego, San Francisco, Washington and 
New York, Tokyo Rose, Lieutenant Spiff’s wife? It is 
true that much of the information was a bit slanted and 
perhaps only a well founded “guesstimate,” but too much 
was too good. 

Strategically speaking, any estimate of the enemy situa- 
tion is dependent on two sources—first, those facts deter- 
mined by logistical and situational aspects and geo- 
graphical and national characteristics and, second, by 
the fact determined from human sources, either the 
spoken word, action or reaction. The close relationship 
of the nature of the logistical support of troops to the 
purpose for which the troops will be employed is evident. 
For example, troops are not usually supplied with a kit 
of winter clothing if they are not to be employed in cold 
or arctic weather. Likewise, troops are not generally in- 
noculated for cholera if they are not to be employed in 
areas where cholera is prevalent. If these facts are verified 
by the spoken word or by poorly concealed actions, the 
fact becomes of primary importance to any alert potential 
enemy. 

It has been said by some of the leading military think- 
ers and writers that secrecy cannot be maintained by 
hiding one’s intentions from subordinates. To believe 
that secrecy can be so maintained by only a few senior 
officers knowing of an operation or military movement is 
false security. Such secrecy is far from desirable because 
operations must be planned and rehearsed, personnel must 
be trained and equipped to meet special situations and 
conditions that will be encountered. Furthermore, many 
people will be in on the secret anyway; the longshoremen, 
the logistical personnel of higher headquarters, the 
civilian shop and tavern keepers working and living near 


the military installation, the civilian employees of the 
telephone and telegraph company, some of the wives of 
the military personnel, just to mention a few. A watchful 
potential enemy knows that something of interest is go- 
ing on by way of preparation and the collection and 
evaluation of information can usually tell him what. 
Secrecy sought by withholding information from sub- 
ordinates does not prevent the enemy from knowing that 
there is activity of interest to him but it does prevent the 
subordinate from doing a good job. As in the last war, 
the enemy usually knew more of our intentions than the 
average man in the ranks of the assault units. 

The essence of counter-intelligence appears to be well 
summarized by Gen Alfred Krauss, a master deceptionist 
and tactician of the old German General Staff. “Real 
secrecy can only be achieved if, in addition to the cor- 
rect information which the enemy receives, he also is 
provided with incorrect information. Confusion is the 
only effective method of maintaining secrecy.” 

How should this confusion apply and who should be 
confused? The end of this confusion is to deny the enemy 
the information of our true intentions and planned action. 
The analysis of logistical aspects in the light of the geo- 
graphical, situational and national conditions and verified 
by information received from various human sources indi-’ 
cates trends, trends indicate possibilities, possibilities in- 
dicate probabilities, probabilities give a clear indication 
of capabilities and intention. 


“! understand that your outfit will leave on the USS 
SINKSURE the day after tomorrow” 
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Perhaps the best kept secret of the past war was the 
development, manufacture and subsequent use of atomic 
energy as a weapon of war. While enhanced by the 
highly technical aspects and lack of common knowledge 
on the part of the general public, the use of confusion by 
decentralization of the multitude of operations, the sub- 
contracting of the many processes and the procurement 
of the required equipment under ambiguous and false 
terms so wove the thread of the atomic energy project 
into the textile of the overall war production program 
that it went undetected even by top production and pro- 
curement agencies. Until the public announcement of the 
explosion of the atomic bomb over the Japanese Empire, 
only a handful of civilian and military leaders knew of its 
existence. Germany was not successful in guarding her 
secret of atomic research and development by employing 
the method deplored by Gen Krauss. Her rigidly con- 
trolled security guards were breached and British Com- 
mandos spelled the end of one of Hitler’s projected 
“secret weapons” by the destruction of an isolated and 
strongly guarded laboratory in Norway. 

In spite of the high degree of security employed to pre- 
vent information from being “leaked,” the elaborate and 
carefully laid plans for maintaining secrecy in the gigantic 
Normandy invasion were not altogether successful. Suc- 
cess was achieved in preventing the German defenders 
from determining the exact location within 50 miles of the 
invasion }eaches. Success was not achieved in deceiving 
the German high command as to when the invasion would 
come. This was, in part, not due to the failure to use 
deception to create confusion but due to overplaying the 
one major attempt to confuse. The pattern and trend 
indicating buildup and preparation for invasion was not 
distorted or interrupted. Further, time and tide tables, 
weather data, beach conditions, seasonal aspects were 
analyzed by the Germans defensively in the same manner 
that the Allies analyzed them offensively. The most favor- 
able time of landings was easily forecast when the trend 
and pattern indicated the probability that an invsion was 
mounting. 

Throughout 1943, rumors of an invasion of fortress Eu- 
rope were strong in the German Army. The elaborate feint 
made in Septermer of 1943 by the Allies was greatly over- 
played and readily detected as a bluff by the German Gen- 
eral Staff. The possibility and probability of an Allied 
invasion in 1943 was dispelled for the German Army. Due 
to the weather and seasonal aspects, it was then a safe and 
logical assumption to expect the invasion of Europe dur- 
ing the Spring of 1944. 

As to when during the spring of 1944 the invasion 
would be mounted, both Field Marshal von Runstedt, 
the Commander-in-Chief of Western Defenses, and his 
operations chief, Gen Blumenstritt, have indicated that 
four specific facts pointed to the invasion date. First, re- 
ports from the few German agents in southern England 
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that troops and equipment were being massed there; 
second, this assembling of troops and equipment was 
deemed to be the prelude to the invasion because German 
night-flying reconnaisance planes had spotted and fol- 
lowed numerous large truck convoys moving south at 
night by the glow of their headlights; third, an inter- 
cepted radio message from the British Fleet indicated 
that something important was about to happen in the 
English Channel; and fourth, there was increased activity 
in the resistance movement in France and newly manu- 
factured and supplied radios and weapons were captured 
by the German troops. 


® As TO THE PLACE OF LANDING, both Hitler and Field 
Marshal Rommel accurately predicted that the invasion 
would come over the Normandy beaches. Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt placed the point of landing approximately 
50 miles to the east between LeHavre and Calais. The 
factors influencing the predictions of Hitler and Rommel 
are not accurately known because of their deaths and the 
destruction of records and conference notes. We only 
know that the late assignment of Rommel to the com- 
mand of the defense of the sector wherein the Normandy 
beaches laid, at the time when the resources and man- 
power of Germany had been drained to a low point, pre- 
vented him from fortifying and improving their defenses 
as he had planned. 

Both Field Marshal von Runstedt and Gen Blumen- 
stritt have indicated that their predictions were based up- 
on the following known facts: 

1. Information of a large exercise carried out in south- 
ern England on flat and open coastline eliminated the 
probability of an assualt on Le Havre or other large port 
deemed necessary to support such an invasion. 

2. The beaches between Le Havre and Calais front on 
the narrowest part of the English Channel. 

3. The beach in the Somme-Calais area opened onto 
the most direct route to the Rhine River. 

4. V-type rocket launching platforms were located in 
the Somme-Calais area and were a priority target to the 
German mind because of exaggerated reports of the de- 
structive value of the V-type weapons. 

5. Saturation bombing during the early spring by the 
Allied Air Force of this area, a planned ruse by the Allies. 

So sure was the Commander-in-Chief that the invasion 
would not come on the western shores of France: that 
only three divisions, two of these raw recruit divisions, 
were employed on the 300 miles of coast line south of 
Loire. 

The necessity for careful planning, training, equipping, 
and rehearsing for an operation, particularly an amphibi- 
ous one, is obvious. However, on the tactical level much 
can be done and should be done to prevent the enemy 
from detecting our true intentions. Initially, it is well to 
concede that the enemy will determine, from the stock- 








piling of materials, assembling of troops, the gathering 
of transport and lift, that something of interest to him 
is about to happen from the increased activity. These 
matters are beyond the scope of the tactical commander. 
However, the tactical commander can prevent the enemy 
from determining what he is going to do, where he is go- 
ing to do it and when and how he proposes to get it done, 
by the employment of deception to confuse the enemy. 

Let us suppose that the strategic planners have de- 
termined to commit a Marine division in a hot-dry area 
—Morocco, for example. The mission is assigned and the 
planning phase for the operation determines the require- 
ments for the type of equipment needed, the special train- 
ing the troops must be given and other matters which are 
needed to successfully carry out the mission. In analyz- 
ing these requirements, it can be seen that a common 
denominator exists in all these requirements whether the 
division is to be employed in hot-dry, temperate, or cold- 
wet areas. 

If the beach to be assaulted is a defended flat or loose 
sand, troops can acquire the same degree of training and 
indoctrination in landing craft, embarkation, debarka- 
tion and familiarization of a beach that is rocky and 
precipitous. Practice landings could well be made over 
several types of beaches, one of which has the same 
characteristics as the target beach and the troops the 
better trained as a result. Confining the training in 
amphibious assault to beaches having the same character- 
istics as the target beach gives an enemy a positive clue 
as to the “where” of our mission. His own logistical and 
geographical analysis plus his time and tide tables can 
well give him a clue as to “when.” 


® IN TRAINING OF TROOPS to meet special conditions 
which will be encountered in the target area, a common 
denominator can be found. Fundamentals of marksman- 
ship, technique of crew served weapons, physical condi- 
tioning and elements of first aid and hygiene are the same 
regardless of climatic conditions. While the training can 
be slanted toward preparations for hot-dry operations, 
nothing can dispel the rumor of the invasion of Morocco 
as quickly as a lecture on frost bite or cold weather oper- 
ations or the arrival of a shipment of cold weather cloth- 
ing from the Depot Quartermaster. The crates of cold 
weather clothing will keep just as well in the unit store- 
rooms as in the warehouse of the Depot Quartermaster. 

A valuable source of information as to the destination 
and mission has been the medical department. The type 
of inoculation, medical supplies and special equipment 
often points directly to the climatic conditions and the 
location of the target area. While it is necessary to plan 
and prepare for proper medical care of the troops, decep- 
tion to confuse can well be practiced here. Troops do 
not have to know for what they are being inoculated or 
for what purpose certain special type equipment is to be 
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“Frankly, | don’t get it. This morning we unloaded 
cold weather gear and this afternoon we had a lecture on 
tropical diseases. . . .” 


used. There is always an amateur etiologist, botanist or 
zoologist around who can employ logic and deduction. 

Careful planning and elaborate preparations are made 
to keep information from an enemy as to our intentions. 
Certain logistical and strategic considerations are beyond 
the scope of the tactical commander and it is difficult to 
conceal the tell-tale signs of activity from an alert potential 
enemy. Therefore, let us concede that such an enemy will 
have such facts in spite of our efforts to conceal them 
from him. Equally careful planning and equally elaborate 
preparations should then be made to confuse the enemy 
by concealing the thread of our true intention into a 
patchwork of overall training and preparation. We 
should train and condition troops for both cold-wet and 
hot-dry conditions, rehearse landings over several types of 
beaches, indoctrinate troops on the special conditions 
found in several different areas and combat the well- 
founded rumor with an equally well-founded false rumor. 
It is true that not only will the enemy be confused but 
also the troops—and that’s good. By denying the troops 
and interested but irresponsible civilians a basis upon 
which to make a sound controlled guess or by denying 
access to a series of singular circumstances pointing to 
our mission, destination and intentions, secrecy is main- 
tained. The details of the operation plan remain where 
they should remain—secure in the hands of the echelon 
that prepared them. Until the time is appropriate, the full 
details of the operation plan are secure, and the sub- 
ordinates are assigned their tasks and are able to carry 
out their job without jeopardizing the security of the 
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The 
Stalingrad 


Offensive 
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Secondary objective of the German offen- 
sive of 1942, Stalingrad became the focal 
point of Hitler’s efforts to subdue Russia. 
Its selection as the key to conquest result- 
ed from many military and political errors 


#® STALINGRAD IS MORE THAN A NAME IN GEOGRAPHY 
which designates the name of a city on the shores of the 
Don. Not only is it a name which is permanently en- 
graved in the annals of military history in blood, suffer- 
ing, and frozen gore, but an incident whose repercussions 
will be felt throughout the history of our civilization. 
The background to the struggle for Stalingrad goes 
back much further than the day on which the battle was 
joined. Actually the struggle between Teuton and Slav is 
ageless. It goes back to the westward surge of peoples; 
to the vain battle of the Teutonic Knights against the 
Boyars of Ivan on the frozen plain of Lake Ilyman; to 
the invasions of the Russian motherland by Charles XII 
and Napoleon Bonaparte; to the defeat of the imperial 
Czarist armies in World War I at Tannenburg and Pripet 
Marshes by von Hindenburg. The background from 
this point on is more pertinent to this discussion. 
After Germany’s defeat in World War I and the 
limitations imposed upon her by the Treaty of Versailles, 
a very peculiar situation arose in the professional military 
circles of Germany. Because of the iron-bound restric- 
tions of the treaty and the careful observation of German 
military establishments by officers of the Allied Peace 
Commissions, the small group of professional officers 
of the aristocratic Junker class were firmly knit together 
by the genius of Gen Hans von Seeckt. This group of 
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officers was, for the most part, a hold-over from the old 
regime, imbued with the strict sense of honor and pro- 
fessional loyalty. Their fervor to further their ideals was 
so intense that they became engrossed in their narrow 
professional outlook and lost all comprehension of the 
larger political activities which were surrounding them 
and would eventually engulf them. Their attitude of 
haughty abstention from any political entanglements and 
their complete disinterest in them proved to be their un- 
doing. This is significant since their honorable sense of 
duty, buried in narrow professionalism, was to spell de- 
feat for all the ideals which they so earnestly wished to 
achieve. 

As the National Socialist movement grew stronger in 
Germany, the army was able to uncloak itself from the 
cover of its treaty limitations. The army despised the 
Nazi movement and its leaders and had even planned an 
armed uprising to wrest control of the government from 
the Nazis in November, 1933. Many factors intervened 
to prevent this, among which was the oath the entire 
army was under which pledged its loyalty to the vene- 
rated Commander-in-Chief, President von Hindenburg. 
The astute politician, Adolf Hitler, knew too well that he 
could not succeed without the alliance or at least the 
nonintervention of the army and the class which ruled it 
(which he thoroughly hated). However, the complexity 
of the many intrigues involved in the struggle for power 
was too great to allow the army to become alienated 
from the Nazi party. Thus a moderate, neither the arch- 
Prussian type nor a Nazi sympathizer, Werner von Blom- 
berg became Minister of War. This is important be- 
cause the appointment caused much ill feeling among the 
ranks of the radical old professional army clique who 
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felt that von Blomberg would tend to be led into political 
intrigue; the Nazis suspected him because he was too 
much of the conservative army type. Thus Hitler had 
succeeded in driving his first wedge into the ranks of 
the officers’ corps. From then on it was merely a matter 
of time as to how long it would take to assimilate this 
last stronghold of rational conservatism into the National 
Socialist state. 

The next step was comparatively easy. A coup was 
devised by Himmler whereby both von Blomberg and his 
even more anti-Nazi successor von Fritsch were trapped 
by false or framed accusations which reflected upon their 
professional ethics. Both cases were prefabricated lies, 
proven so later by courts of inquiry. But too late; the 
blow had been struck. While the officers’ corps was re- 
covering from its initial shock, Hitler had struck and 
availed himself of the opportunity of degrading the army 


in the eyes of the German people. He took almost 
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personal command of the executive military organ, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces (Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht), by appointing an officer more 
susceptible to pressure from the political head of the 
state. This officer was Keitel. Thus, the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army (Oberkommando des 
Heeres) was reduced to secondary position. The appoint- 
men of von Brauchitsch as Oberkommando des Heeres 
did not yet enable Hitler to achieve political control of 
the army, something which he was never quite able to 
accomplish fully. He was to be forever dependent upon 
the one class of German society which he could not 
hypnotize and which he always distrusted and feared. 
Nonetheless, by his astute political machinations he was 
able to gain an iron grip on the army by shackling its 
leaders with fear and use it to fulfill his ambitions. 
The importance of this can be seen in the events that 
took place in Europe after this series of incidents in 
1938. 

These events, which took place even before the war 
broke out, are essential to the understanding of what 
transpired thereafter. That the command of the Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht was being exercised personally 
by Hitler after the outbreak of the war is the reason 
that so many things happened which baffled the military 
analysis and observers of the world. As the war pro- 
gressed, the Oberkommando became more and more de- 
manding and more and more absolute in its orders to 
subordinates. Because of Hitler’s pre-war success in 
bluffing the nations of Europe he became more obstinate 
in his attitude toward accepting the advice of his general 
officers. By coincidence, some of the bold strokes which 
Hitler demanded be carried out led to the super-success 
of the Polish and French campaigns and thereby caused 
him to conceive an over-exaggerated concept of his own 
ability in strategic planning. There is considerable evi- 
dence to prove, however, that Hitler had considerable 
tactical knowledge and a thorough understanding of small 
units. He also had an uncanny knack for doing the un- 
expected and had a love for formulating unorthodox 
surprises. The greatest shortcoming he can be charged 
with is that he had absolutely no concept of professional 
military strategy and the art of war (not to be confused 
with the overall strategy of war and its purpose, 
geopolitical, economic, demographical, etc., of which he 
had a firm grasp). His own ego and insistence upon 
interfering with the functions of his generals and his 
fear-bound domination of them were to spell his own 
downfall. 

The background of events which led up to the usurpa- 
tion of command by Fuehrer and his continual meddling 
in all the operations of war, and especially those on the 
Eastern Front, are significant in that they show the de- 
cisions which were responsible for the campaign which 








































Field Marshal! Gerd Von Runstedt 


led up to Stalingrad, the decision to force the issue at 
Stalingrad, and the death sentence to the German Army 
finally trapped at Stalingrad. 

The first series of events which directly led to the for- 
mulation of the plans for the 1942 campaign in Russia 
began with the shelving of von Brauchitsch as Oberkom- 
mando des Heeres, which Hitler personally took over in 
addition to the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, and the 
retirement of von Rundstedt. These officers were brushed 
aside because they did not concur with Hitler’s demands 
to continue the offensive after the frustrating defeats be- 
fore Moscow and the severe suffering of the German 
front line troops during the first winter. Both von 
Brauchitsch and von Rundstedt were too influential, both 
in army circles and on the home front, and Hitler could 
not afford to have them present in positions of high com- 
mand where their open disagreement with him could be 
brought to the attention of the German people. These 
two officers were most outspoken, along with von Leeb, 
against the continuation of further offenses and even 
favored withdrawing to stronger positions and consolidat- 
ing their gains. Halder, one of the brain trusters of the 
General Staff, was still too indispensable to be done away 
with during the pregnant period of planning for the cam- 
paign. 

Hitler demanded a new offensive for 1942 for several 
reasons which he believed valid. No one could cause him 
to change his beliefs or convince him otherwise: 1) 
that Russian strength was so low and that outside aid 
and supplies from industries beyond the Urals were so 
depleted that a general Russian collapse was inevitable; 
2) He, the Fuehrer, could not even think of withdraw- 
ing after the victories of the preceding years; 3) The 
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German economists had convinced Hitler that unless the 
oil fields of the Caucasus and the manganese ore in the 
Dnieper Valley were conquered and exploited, Germany 
could not continue the war. Of these, the last was the 
most valid. If the Germans could have gained control 
of the Caucasian oil fields the effect of the new sources 
of petroleum might have altered the entire course of the 
war. However, the German Army did not reach these 
oil fields and the Germans continued the war for three 
more years on their scant resources. Also in this respect 
it is interesting to note that the German general officers 
were not at all familiar with the economic interpretation 
of the war or its consequences. The narrow, aloof pro- 
fessionalism of the years preceding was proving to be 
almost a greater liability than if they had taken a more 
aggressive part in formulating the policies for rebuild- 
ing Germany. 

The plan for the campaign of 1942, in Russia, evolved 
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Marshal of the Sovet Union S. Timoshenko 


from such a situation: there were three army groups 
operating in the field in Russia; Army Group North 
under Colonel General von Busch who had replaced Field 
Marshal von Leeb because the latter did not agree to 
resuming the offensive and because he was openly anti- 
Nazi in political sentiments; Army Group Center under 
Filed Marshal von Kluge; Army Group South under 
Field Marshal von Bock who had replaced von Rundstedt. 
(Actually von Bock replaced von Reichenau, but the 
latter had died shortly after assuming command from 
von Rundstedt). Forces were drawn from Army Group 



































South, which in addition to fresh forces, were to make 
up the special Army Group “A” under Field Marshal 
von List (see map). Army Group “A” was to be the 
main striking force of the whole offensive and in it were 
concentrated the forces which it was estimated should be 
able to make the powerful thrust to the Caucasus. 

Just before the offensive was launched von Bock was 
shelved and von List was given the overall command of 
Army Group South as well as Army Group “A.” This 
fact seems to have been unknown to anyone outside the 
German sphere of influence at the time since all the 
Russian and Allied reports of the campaign credit von 
Bock with the drive on the left flank which forced the 
Don and reached the Volga at Stalingrad. However, from 
German sources it has been ascertained that von List was 
the commander of the overall operation with von Kleist 
and von Manstein as his chief subordinates. The records 
seem to indicate that von Kleist, in addition to being 
charged with the direction of the armored attack on the 
Caucasus, was also successor to von List as com- 
mander of Army Group “A,” while von Manstein 
was elevated from commander of the 11th Army to com- 
mander of Army Group South upon the relief of von 
List. The accuracy of these accounts of the shifts in com- 
mand is dubious. There are many sources and for each 
source there is a different lineup and arrangement of 
commanders and units. For the sake of consistency, the 
German accounts are taken to be accurate; that is, inas- 
much as the limited sources allow. 

On the Russian side, the front opposing the forces of 
German Army Group South and “A” was under the over- 
all command of Marshal Timoshenko. It is difficult to 
find a reference to any of the units under Timoshenko’s 
command. The Russians on the whole seemed to be quite 
reluctant in allowing the publication of identity of any of 
their units. The most legitimate answer to this is that 
the Russian defensive forces were so badly mauled, 
depleted, and dispersed that the Russian commanders 
hardly had any comprehensive or complete knowledge of 
the condition of these troops themselves. 

A comparison of the commanders and command system 
of the Russians is significant, especially when contrasted 
to the German. Whereas in the German Army, the 
officers were a professional class apart from the political 
hierarchy of the government, who interested themselves 
solely with conditions and standards of the army, the 
Russian system was almost the antithesis. The Russian 
generals themselves were, for the most part, ten to twelve 
years younger than their German opponents, but what 
made them so drastically different were their back- 
grounds. The Russian generals were all Communist Party 
men. In fact, most of them could trace their military 
careers back to the revolutionary days when they, as 
former non-coms in the Imperial Army, had become 
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regimental commanders in the new Red Army. They were 
thoroughly imbued with the virtues of the Marxist 
doctrines and therefore were leaders in a war not only 
for the protection of their own motherland, but to 
eradicate the foes of international Marxism as well. 
Therefore, it can be said that the Communist Party not 
only devised the tactics and strategy of the Red Army, 
but gave it its leadership, for all of the marshals of 
Russia except one and all the generals were party mem- 
bers. They were those loyal party members whose un- 
flinching loyalty to the cause had brought them through 
the many purges and eliminations to positions of rank in 
the Red Army. In contrast also to the German profes- 
sional officers’ corps, which in itself was an elite social 
and cultural group, the Russian officers came from the 
proletariat and mass of Russia whose parents had been 
illiterate peasants and whose grandparents had been 
serfs at the very bottom of the pyramid which supported 
Russia’s civilization. Thus the background to the Russian 
side of the struggle is much more simple than that of the 
Germans. The Germans were the aggressors and the 
Russians the defenders. , 


Plan of Campaign 


@ THE PLANS FOR THE 1942 CAMPAIGN in Russia were, 
as we have noted, a result of the Fuehrer’s demand to 
continue the offensive and the desire of German econ- 
omists to gain control of the Caucasus oil fields. Thus, 
after many arguments in which officers of the General 
Staff and the field commanders had taken issue with 
Hitler, the commands were reshuffled to include the re- 
moval of von Rundstedt, von Leeb, and von Bock. The 
final plan which was formulated was to be a major of- 
fensive in the South by special Army Group “A,” sup- 
ported by Army Group South. A minor show was to be 
made in the north in an effort to break the siege and 
capture Leningrad with the Northern Army Group. 
Army Group Center was to remain static and hold its 
defensive positions. 

The offensive was to be mounted on a slanting line 
(quite unusual) running from Taganrog to Kursk. The 
right flank of this line lay on the Sea of Azov already 
quite close to the key city of Rostov and the Don River. 
The left flank, some hundred miles to the rear, lay near 
Kursk. The offensive was to start its initial phase by 
powerful attack from this rear segment of this slanting 
line. Thereby the attack, as it originated on the northern 
zone of action of this front, would cover and screen the 
flanks of the southern staging area from which the power- 
ful thrust toward the Caucasus would be launched. Thus, 
with a dually timed offensive there were to be dual 
objectives: Stalingrad and the Caucasus. The drive with 
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the intention of capturing Stalingrad was originally de- 
signed as a protective measure to hold secure the flank 
of the more important drive toward the southeast and the 
oil fields of Baku. These oil fields were to be captured 
before autumn. In fact, Hitler had summoned von Kleist 
and specifically ordered him to accomplish this vital 
mission so that Germany might continue to carry on an 
intensified form of armored warfare. This was 1 April 
1942. It was proposed that the long exposed flank of 
this drive would be protected by “allied” troops, Ru- 
manians, Hungarians, and Italians. The German gen- 
erals violently opposed this. 
First, the Germans feared 
leaving their own flanks, so 
long and so vulnerable, ex- 
posed; and second, the Ger- 
mans did not trust their 
“allies.” especially so far as 
their combat efficiency was 
concerned. Their fear and 
disdain of these troops were 
quite justified, for they could 
never be depended upon to 
hold up under any kind of 
strain. 

The actual plan of cam- 
paign was this: On the north- 
ern end of the slanting sali- 
ent from which the offensive 
was to be launched, ele- 
ments of Army Group South 
were broken into smaller seg- 
ments, The Second Army and 
Second Panzer Army were under von Weichs on the 
northern end near Kursk. The Sixth Army and the 
Fourth Panzer Army under von Hoth were to drive 
across the Don to the Volga at Stalingrad and screen 
the main drive farther to the south. The gap between 
this group and the one farther to the north under von 
Weichs was to be filled by the Second Hungarian Army. 
On the right flank to the south the main effort was to be 
launched under the leadership of von Kleist with the 
First Panzer Army supported by the 17th Army. The 
llth Army under von Manstein was to complete the 
capture of the Crimean and Kerch Peninsulas.. Thus, 
the chief German objectives for the offensive of 1942 
were Voronezh, Stalingrad, Tiflis, Taupse, and Sevasto- 
pol, of which Tiflis and the oil fields were paramount. 

On the other side, the Russians had surmised that the 
Germans were building an offensive on their southern 
sector. Therefore, they had decided to anticipate it by a 
counter-offensive of their own. The Russian high com- 
mand had guessed that the German blow would fall to the 
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north of, and on, Stalingrad. To an extent, this was 
correct. However, they anticipated the German drive up- 
on Stalingrad was to be for the purpose of securing that 
city as a hinge from which the German armies would 
swing northward and attempt to wheel in behind the 
Russian armies defending the Moscow area. (Actually 
this had been the plan proposed by Hitler himself, but 
which, because of the overwhelming disapproval of the 
German generals, had been dropped). 

Therefore, Marshal Timoshenko, on 13 May 1942, 
launched a great offensive which consisted of a heavy 
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A Red Army man is hit as he and others attack a German 
salient in the Russian lines in the Stalingrad area. 


attack on a 70-mile front toward the strongest point of 
the German line near Kharkov. This attack necessitat- 
ed the employment of the greater part of the Russian 
forces concentrated in the southern sector. By 19 May 
the Germans had recoiled from the onslaught and them- 
selves threw a powerful counterattack into the Russian 
left flank from the south. A vicious engagement ensued. 
but by 30 May both phases of the battle were over, with 
both sides claiming a victory. The Russians had actually 
entered Kharkov but explained that their attack was only 
a diversionary one to forestall the threatened German 
offensive. The Soviet Information Bureau released the 
figures that their own losses had been over 75,000 while 
claiming well over that for the German forces. The Rus- 
sian claims of success were either the result of an 
illusion, which so often may happen when a definite 
analysis of a campaign, which is still in a state of flux. 














is made; or they were out- 
right falsifications. From the 
point of view of the Ger- 
mans, if was a help rather 
than a hindrance. Comment- 
ing on it Gen Blumentritt, at 
the time a member of the 
German General Staff (Ober- 
kommando des Heeres) said, 
“It used up much of the 
strength that might other- 
wise have been available to 
meet our offensive.” 

At any rate, whether the Russian attack on Kharkov 
was successful in disrupting the German plans or not, 10 
days after the collapse of Timoshenko’s offensive, on 10 
June, the German 





offensive in southern Russia was 
launched. It was let loose by a sequence of supporting 
and coordinated attacks beginning on the left or northern 


flank of the salient near Kursk. 





The Offensive 


THE SITUATION ON 10 JuNE 1942 from the Russian 
point of view was rather dismal. The attack on Kharkov 
had not been an outstanding success. Reserves were 
spread thinly in the rear areas while the bulk of any 
reinforcements lay to the north around Moscow. The 
new armies which were to replace the terrific losses of 
1941 had as yet not been raised. The equipment lost the 


The original German drive toward Stalingrad in July, 1942. 
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previous year was not yet replaced in front line units. 
In all, after the collapse of the attempt on Kharkov, Rus- 
sian fortunes for 1942 seemed to be at their ebb. 

This was the situation, in general terms, when von List 
unleashed his attacks which sent some 30 infantry divi- 
sions and six panzer divisions smashing into the Tagan- 
rog-Kursk line on 10 June. However, a derogatory opin- 
ion of the Russian forces at this point should not be 
formulated. Some of the best divisions, and many from 
the Far East, had not yet even been committed to the 
fighting, even though the initial attack had come a year 
earlier. 

The Army smashed eastward to 
Voronezh, halted, then being followed and supported by 
the Sixth Army, changed its direction of attack to the 
Southeast, pushing along the right bank of the Don. To 
the south, von Kleist had thrown his First Panzer Army 
forward from Kharkov. Covered by the Fourth Panzer 
and Sixth Armies moving down the corridor between the 
Don and the Donets, Kleist drove across the Don. Then 
by using one of the several attacking spearheads, which 
the German school of armored warfare developed in 
its offensive doctrines, he captured Rostov on 27 July 

while with three other columns he advanced on Maikop. 
After the seizure of Rostov, von Kleist’s armored attack, 
now assuming a fan-like shape as it rolled on toward the 
Caucasus, was supported by the Seventeenth Army mov- 
ing up on foot. Maikop fell on 9 August. Thus, within 
60 days the German offensive had reached the western- 
most oil fields. But, at this point, one of the many 
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Attack plans of German Armies, Groups South and “A”. 
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Svea at: 
Wide World 

A Soviet trench mortar crew advances under fire to a 
new position in the confused fighting around Stalingrad. 
incidents occurred which changed the local situations to 
such an extent that these, taken all together, were to spell 
failure and defeat. The lines of supply had become so 
long, and the difficulty of transport had increased so 
much, that the supply of gas and oil needed to maintain 
the panzers had given out. The delay incurred waiting 
for supplies to be brought up had given the Russian 
defenders time to exploit all the possibilities of their de- 
fensive strongpoints. 

While this was taking place in the Caucasus, the situa- 
tion with respect to the advance of the attack of the 
Fourth Panzer and Sixth Armies in the north had turned 
into a struggle of increasing ferocity. Thus, with dif- 
ficulties increasing at a geometric rate because of the 
shortage of fuel and supplies and a stiffening of resistance 
on the part of the Russians, the German situation be- 
came one demanding complete victory or threatening 
utter defeat. What had begun as a great offensive con- 
ducted with brilliance in its execution and maneuver, 
which had severed from the main body of Russian 
resistance and was now threatening some of Russia’s 
most vital areas of resources, whose control could spell 
either defeat or victory, now became lost to indecision. 
The German armies were split upon the rock of their 
dual objectives, both of which were being contested for 
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a ee with ever increasing resist- 
i. : ance. Though one was but a 
subordinate objective, the 
Germans attempted to force 
both simultaneously with in- 
sufficient strength, only to 
lose both in the end. 


During the time von Kleist 
had been smashing south- 
eastward from Rostov with 
his armored column and 
rolling toward the Caucasus, 
the Fourth Panzer Army 
had cut the Voronezh-Rostov 
railway and was fighting its 
way across the steppes to- 
ward the great bend of the 
Don. On the open steppes 
the German armor was able 
to utilize fully its mobility, 
fire power, and shock action, 
exploiting to the utmost the 
penetrations they made in 
the disintegrating Russian 
lines. The flat, open, treeless 
steppes were ideal for the 
execution of the principle of fast, flexible maneuver which 
formed the basis of German offensive doctrine. The Red 
Army in this sector was in no position to trade punches 
with tae German panzers. Timoshenko pulled out as fast 
as he was able in order to withdraw to stronger defensive 
lines in the rear. Meanwhile, Timoshenko threw the fresh 
62d Siberian Army into the breach to attempt to stem 
the tide. It was apparent that the momentum of the drive 
would carry the Germans across the Don or even to the 
Volga. It was the assignment of LtGen Chuikov’s Siber- 
ians to prevent this. That the Fourth Panzer Army could 

















accomplish this easily can be assumed to have been a cer- 
tainty, for the panzers were sweeping across the steppes 
with a speed which was hindered only by the necessity of 
not outdistancing the supply columns. During the second 
week of July, the Fourth Panzer Army could have driven 
on to capture Stalingrad sheerly through the powerful 
impetus of its forward lunge. The situation at Stalingrad 
at this time was not such that it could have been properly 
defended by the scattered and disorganized Russian forces 
which were streaming past it to the rear. At this point 
another one of the ironies of history, one of the in- 
significant incidents which change the course of history 
itself, occurred. 

Since Stalingrad had been designated as merely a 
secondary objective, the Fourth Panzer was diverted 
southward to support von Kleist’s First Panzer Army in 
seizing Rostov. It later became known that this, how- 
ever, was unnecessary since the First Panzer encountered 
no difficulty in capturing Rostov by itself. But, in the 
two weeks’ delay it took to bring the Fourth Panzer back 
north again the main body of the Russian troops which 
previously had been behind the point of advance (having 
been outdistanced by the speed of the panzer attack), 
had been able to pull out and rally their scattered forces. 
Therefore, this temporary diversion had not only pre- 
vented the Germans from encircling and destroying these 
forces and seizing Stalingrad without too heavy an effort, 
but it had also enabled the Russians to collect and re- 
organize themselves. 

When the Fourth Panzer Army did swing back north 
again to make a junction with the Sixth Army which had 
been following up on foot, the impetus of the initial 
attack had been lost. The fact that the speed of advance 
was retarded, was not only because the Sixth Army had 
to march on foot, but because it had also lost a great deal 
of its punching power. All along its route of advance it 
was forced to peel off division after division to protect 
the exposed left flank. Thus a maximum effort to force 
Stalingrad by the converging armies was impossible. A 
new, more deliberate attempt must be made to capture 
this objective. By the middle of August, the Russians had 
collected more reserves and Timoshenko had thrown in 
more fresh divisions to support Chuikov’s 62d Army 
which was preparing a death-struggle defense for the city. 
Consequently, each thrust was checked. It was evident 
that a large scale attack would be necessary if success 
was to be achieved. This delay on the Volga at Stalin- 


RIGHT: German soldiers pick their way past ruins of 
German-made generators in a war-blasted Stalingrad 
power plant. UPPER RIGHT: German infantrymen after 
capturing Hill 102 in the industrial suburbs of Stalingrad, 
a point that changed hands daily in the fierce fighting. 
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grad infuriated Hitler. The name itself presented a chal- 
lenge to him. He insisted on the capture of the city and 
planned to proclaim it a great German victory over the 
Bolsheviks and their leader. Consequently Stalingrad 
became a major objective also. The outcome of the 
German offensive of 1942 had already been fore- 
shadowed by the expenditure of all efforts on two objec- 
tives simultaneously; also by the unnecessary and im- 
practical temporary diversion of the Fourth Panzer Army 
from its primary objective to the south when it should 
have continued its advance and exploited its gain with 
the destruction of the Russian forces it had swept past. 
However, by the middle of August the issue was clear; 
the battle for Stalingrad was to become the great objec- 


tive of the campaign. To be continued 
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Distinguished Service Cross 
Cpl Joseph F. Batluck and Sgt Malcom L. Budd. 


Silver Star 


2dLt Tilton A. Anderson, PFC Marion D. Arnold, Maj 
William L. Bates, Cpl Henry H. Black, SSgt Russell J. Bor- 
gomainerio, 2dLt Kenneth A. Bott, PFC James J. Brennan, 
MSgt Robert H. Brown, PFC Philip A. Calvert, IstLt Bobby 
Carter, 2dLt Dana B. Cashion, PFC Joseph R. Chartrand, Cpl 
George E. Coleman, Sgt Martin C. Colleran, PFC Jeremiah J. 
Collin, IstLt John D. Cotton, IstLt Leslie L. Davenport, SSgt 
Charlie B. Davidson, Jr., Sgt Felix Del Guidice, PFC Robert 
L. Duncan, IstLt James W. Dunning, Sgt Doyle E. Earls, 
Sgt Carl A. Evans, IstLt Chester V. Farmer, Cpl Harold H. 
Gilliland, Sgt Donald W. Goschke. 


Cpl Cecil J. Grifin, PFC Joe C. Hill, Cp! Kenneth E. Hop- 
kins, PFC Raymond M. Horgan, Cpl John J. Ivers, 2ndLt 
John M. Jackson, Cpl Robert J. Johnson, PFC Edward D. 
Kinsey, MSgt Lawrence N. Laugen, IstLt Gustave F. Lued- 
deke, Jr., Capt Alden Mac Barron, PFC Charles B. Magana, 
TSgt Marvin Marlink, PFC Joseph G. Mazuca, Capt Alfred 
F. McCaleb, Jr., IstLt Gerald J. McLaughlin, Capt Andrew L. 
McVicars, TSgt William W. Mikelson, MSgt Matthew D. 
Monk, Cpl Lawrence R. Moots, 2ndLt Edward C. Morris, 
2ndLt Timothy C. Mulrennan, Sgt John W. Murphy, IstLt 
Robert L. Nelson, Sgt Scotia D. Oliver, SSgt Bernie Orwell, 
IstLt Austin S. Parker. 


IstLt Richard A. Primrose, IstLt Robert J. Richter, Capt 
Robert B. Robinson, PFC Epifanio A. Rolando, Cpl John B. 
Sheehan, PFC Jack E. Smith, Cpl Samuel C. Steward, PFC 
Melvin L. Thompson, 2ndLt Robert G. Tobin, PFC Thomas 
J. Wagner, Sgt Harry E. Walters, IstLt Charles C. Ward, Sgt 
John C. Ward, PFC George R. Watson, Capt Bruce F. Wil- 
a (2d), Cpl Howard B. Zeagler, and MSgt Rocco A. 
Zullo. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 


Maj Percy F. Avant (3d), IstLt Rocco D. Bianchi, SSgt 
Robert E. Block, IstLt Thomas N. Braun (3d), Maj Donald 
S. Bush (2d), MSgt Clyde B. Casebeer, 2dLt Bert R. Covert, 
Jr., Capt Joseph B. De Haven, Capt Phillip C. De Long (5th), 
IstLt Richard S. Doth, IstLt Patrick Dugan (4th), Capt Ken- 
neth T. Dykes, IstLt Lloyd J. Englehardt, 1stLt Judson Flick- 
inger, IstLt David P. Graf, Capt Albert A. Crasselli, MSgt 
Billy R. Green, Capt Edward E. Hammerbeck, TSgt John W. 
Hutton, MSgt Donald A. Ives, TSgt Gail Lane (2d), IstLt 
John L. Lepire (2d, 3d), 1IstLt William R. Lucas (2d), Capt 
Alfred F. McCaleb, Jr. (2d, 3d), MSgt John J. McMasters 
(2d). 

Capt Andrew L. McVicars, IstLt Hebert E. Mendenhall, 
TSgt Edward Mierta, Capt Lewis L. Miller, 1stLt Eugene 
Millette (2d), IstLt Frank A. Mintos, Jr., Capt Douglas K. 


Morton, Capt Thomas E. Mulvihill (2d), Cape William T. 
O’Neal, IstLt Robert J. O’Shea, Capt James Payette, MSgt 
Norman E. Payne, Jr., 2dLt Dock H. Pegues, IstLt Arthur 
W. Poehlman (Ist, 2d), Capt Frank H. Presley (2d), Maj 
John A. Reeder, IstLt Lester F. Reid, IstLt Charles I. Rice, 
Jr., MSgt Frank W. Skroggs, Jr., Capt Robert L. Simmons, 
Capt David G. Swimford, IstLt Robert W. Taylor (2d), Capt 
Roy L. Thomas, Maj Elmer P. Thompson, Jr. (2d), Capt 
Eddie C. Torbett (3d). 

IstLt Thaddeus J. Toups, MSgt Herbert J. Valentine (4th), 
Capt William R. Van Ness, IstLt Charles C. Ward, Maj 
Michael F. Wojcik, and MSgt Raymon Wright. 


Bronze Star 


Sgt David R. Adams (2d), Cpl James E. Adams, Jr., LtCol 
Merritt Adelman, Maj John G. Babashian, TSgt Joseph Balles- 
teros, TSgt Roger Barnes, 2dLt Wendall C. Beard, Sgt Leslie 
W. Bergman, Cpl Henry H. Black, Maj Frederick Bove, MSgt 
Russell A. Bowers, Capt William E. Brandon, Sgt Paul E. 
Breece, Maj David W. Bridges (2d), Cpl Frank R. Bromley, 
Sgt Gustave H. Brown, 2dLt Jehn, J. H. Cahill, Sge Warden 
P. B. Call, Maj Robert M. Calland, PFC Frank J. Chrystal, 
IstLt Jack R. Cohoon, Sgt John B. Cole, Maj Phillip J. Cos- 
tello (2d), Cpl Eugene M. Couture, 2dLt Bruce F. Cunliffe, 
PFC Louis G. Delgado, LtCol Frederick R. Dowsett. 

PFC Clarence E. Duerr, Jr., Sgt Andrew F. Dunay, Cpl 
Frederick J. Dunbury, Sgt John E. Eggers, Cpl Mario Di 
Fabrizio, SSgt Arthur C. Farrington, SSgt Diego A. Ferrara, 
Maj Raymond V. Fridrich, Sgt Lloyd Gardner, SSgt Robert I. 
Gatts, Maj Richard A. Galeser, Sgt Howard D. Gordon, PFC 
Bryon V. Halverson, IstLt Ernest C. Hargett, PFC William 
A. Heide, Jr., Sgt John O. Henry, Cpl Robert A. Holden, 
IstLt Arthur E. House, Jr., Capt John V. Huff, MSgt Edwin 
G. Hutchinson, TSgt John B. Jameson, IstLt Leo R. Jillisky, 
PFC Sesario Jiminez, SSgt Irving L. Keck, 2dLt Hercules R. 
Kelley, Capt Richard H. Kern, TSgt Arnold E. Kersey. 

PFC Clifford H. Kilgore, Sgt James J. King, PFC Edwin 
L. Knight, TSgt William M. Knight, SSgt Robert J. Kohls, 
Cpl Joseph J. Kulakowski, TSgt Walter F. La Barreare, Sgt 
Frank Laffrado, PFC Charles W. Laird, Sgt Russell F. Lehman, 
Jr., Sgt Joseph D. Leibee, Cpl John J. Lemieux, TSgt James 
B. Luckadoo, IstLt George C. McNaughton, PFC Harry L. 
McMeemy, Maj William McReynolds (2d), Sgt Kenneth A. 
McVay, SSgt Oscar Madden, Sgt John E. Maitland, Cpl Don- 
old H. Marren, Pvt Robert G. Melloy, Jr., Sge Donald E. 
Monnot, Sgt Earl E. Nevins, Col Herman Nickerson, Jr., PFC 
Wilson C. Nimmo, Cpl Walter F. O’Day, SSgt Glen D. Payne. 

TSgt Mathews V. Peplinski, Sgt Peter F. Pruzynski, PFC 
Billy W. Reed, PFC Frank J. Rinaldi, Maj Clarence T. Risher, 
Sgt Paul E. Robinson, 2dLt Patrick C. Roe, Sgt Everett E. 
Rone, PFC Robert M. Ryan, IstLt Paul E. Sanders, PFC Ker- 
mit C. Sauer, Maj Francis R. Schlesinger, Capt Martin J. 
Sexton, PFC John D. Simerman, PFC Curtis D. Smith, PFC 
James F. Smith, Jr., Maj Hewitt A. Snow, LtCol Joseph L. 
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Stewart, PFC Norman S. Stewart, Maj Elywn M. Stimson 
(2d), Sgt Joseph A. Sutherland, MSgt Archibald G. Swett, 
Cpl James C. Teague, PFC Vernon Tscodle, Sgt Carold R. 
Waite, Sgt William E. Waltrip, Capt Guy M. Washburn. 

IstLt Alton C. Reed, PFC Roy L. West, PFC Robert W. 
Woessner, and Sgt Laurence E. Wimpee, Jr. 


Air Medal 


IstLt Jack H. Adams (3d), Maj William D. Armstrong 
(7th), Maj Percy F. Avant (10th), Capt Robert Baird (5th), 
IstLt Alan G. Bateson, Capt James P. Bell, Jr. (2d, 3d), Capt 
Eugene N. Bennett (2d), Capt Byron H. Beswick (10th, 11th, 
12th), IstLt Rocco D. Biancri (4th), Capt Clifford P. Blanken- 
ship (lst, 2d), 2dLt Aquilla M. Blaydes (8th), Capt Joel E. 
Bonner, Jr. (Sth, 6th, 7th), Capt Jesse V. Booker (14th), Capt 
Charles E. Boswell, Jr. (2d), 1stLt Thomas R. Braun (10th), 
TSgt Lloyd B. Britt (4th, 5th), IstLt Jesse M. Browne, Jr., 
IstLt John Browne (4th, 5th, 6th), Capt Earnest A. Buford, 
Jr. (9th), Maj Donald S. Bush (5th, 6th, 7th). 

Capt Earle P. Carey (Ist, 2d, 3d), MSgt Clyde B. Case- 
beer (4th), IstLt Forrese E. Caudle (4th), Sgt Harold W. 
Cleveland, 2dLt Doyle H. Cole (4th), IstLt Harry W. Col- 
mery (4th, 5th), MSgt John Cosmos (2d), 2dLt Burton 
Courchesne, 2dLt Bert R. Covert, Jr. (Ist, 2d, 3d), IstLe 
George H. Collinr (2d), IstLt Harold D. Deigh (2d, 4th), 
Capt Dellwyn Davis (4th), Capt Joseph B. De Haven (2d), 
Capt Phillip C. DeLong (10th, 11th, 12th, 13th), Capt Gerard 
Dethier (7th), Capt Kenneth T. Dykes (Ist, 2d), 1stLt Don- 
ald H. Edwards (10th), Capt John T. Evans (lst, 2d), Capt 
Kenneth G. Fiegener (2d, 3d, 4th), Maj Samuel B. Folsom, 
Jr. (8th, 9th). 

LrCol Paul J. Fontana (4th, 5th), TSge Edwin L. Fryer 
(4th, 5th), Capt Edward F. Ganschow (6th, 7th), TSgt George 
W. Glauser (Ist, 2d), Capt Norman D. Glenn (Ist, 2d, 3d), 
Maj Vincent J. Gottschalk (6th), IstLe David P. Graf (2d), 
TSgt Arthur R. Grahm (Ist, 2d, 3d), Capt Robert J. Graham 
(4th, 5th, 6th, 7th), IstLt David W. Graybeal, Capt Edward 
E. Hammerbeck (4th, Sth, 6th), SSge Welson E. Hardin 
(Ist, 2d, 3d), IstLt Lawrence E. Haynes (4th), IstLt Harold 
H. Heath (7th), MSgt John B. Holloway (2d, 3d), IsttL 
Donald B. Houge (4th, 5th, 6th), Capt Ross H. Hughes (Ist, 
2d), TSgt John W. Hutton (2d, 3d), Capt Roy J. Irwin (6th). 

MSgt Donald A. Ives (2d, 3d), Capt Manning T. Jannell 
(2d), IstLe Manning T. Jeter, Jr., Capt Richard W. Johnson 
(7th, 8th), IstLt Hoyt Johnston (1st, 2d 3d), IstLt Elwin M. 
Jones (6th), Capt Karl T. Keller (12th, 13th), MSgt Wayne 
H. Kerr (2d), IstLt Harold R. Knowles (7th), Capt George 
A. Krumm (3d), TSgt Walter E. Lander, TSgt Gail Lane 
(4th, Sth), Capt Frank C. Lang (8th, 9th, 10th), TSge Jack 
A. Larson (7th, 8th), IstLt John L. Lepire (7th, 8th, 9th), 
Sgt John H. Lerch (2d), IstLe William R. Lucas (8th, 9th, 
10th), Capt Robert J. Lynch (7th, 8th, 9th), 2dLt Billy O. 
Marks (13th, 14th, 15th), Capt John McCabe (6th, 7th). 

Capt Alfred F. McCaleb (6th), Capt George E. McClane 
(9th), Capt Robert E. McClean (6th, 7th), MSgt Gordon R. 
McFeely (4th, Sth, 6th), IstLt Robere C. McGuire, MSgt 
John J. McMasters (5th, 6th, 7th), Capt Lewis L. Miller 
(Ist, 2d), IstLe Eugene Millette (4th, 5th, 6th, 7th), Sgt 
Kermit Mofhe (2d), Capt Malcom G. Moncrief, Jr, (4th, 5th), 
Sgt Richard J. Moore, Capt Robert D. Morris (5th), Capt 
Gene W. Morrison (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th), Capt Douglas K. 
Morton (4th), IstLt Thomas E. Mulvihill (6th, 7th), IstLe 
Frederick A. Murchail (3d, 4th, Sth), Capt William T. O’Neal 
(4th), 2dLt Patrick J. O’Neill (3d, 4th). 

Capt Edward C. Osborn (2d), IstLe Robert J. O’Shea (3d), 
Capt Russell G. Patterson (2d), Capt Bertram L. Perkins (3d, 


4th), IstLe Arthur W. Poelman (Sth, 6th, 7th), Capt Frank 
H. Presley (2d), IstLt Lester F. Reid (Ist, 2d, 3d), Capt 
Frank K. Reilly, Jr. (4th), 1stLe Charles I. Rice, Jr. (2d), Maj 
Samuel Richards, Jr. (10th, 11th), TSgt Burl B. Rogers (2d), 
Cpl Francis L. Ross (2d), MSgt Donald E. Rupe (6th, 7th), 
IstLt Clair F. Siefert (8th), 2dLt William G. Siegfried, Capt 
Robert L. Simmons (3d, 4th, 5th), Maj Archie D. Simpson 
(6th, 7th, 8th), WO Robert E. Six (2d, 3d), Capt Mercer R. 
Smith (3d), IseLt Samuel S. Smith (lst, 2d). 

MSgt James W. Snyder (6th), IstLt Walter E. Sparling 
(3d, 4th), IstLt Elson C. Stanton (6th, 7th), TSgt Elmer D. 
Stright (Ist, 2d, 3d), IstLe Reobere W. Taylor (9th, 10th), 
Capt Roy L. Thomas (5th, 6th), Sgt Robert M. Todd, Jr. (1st, 
8d, 3d), 1stLt Thaddeus J. Toups (Ist, 2d, 3d), MSgt James 
A. Vais (Ist, 2d, 3d), MSgt Herbert J. Valentine (12th, 
13th), IstLe Hiel L. Van Campen (6th), LrCol Max J. Vol- 
cansek, Jr. (8th, 9th), IstLe Arthur Wagner (5th), TSgt 
Donald M. Wallace (1st, 2d 3d), MSgt Donald E. Wambold 
(2d), MSgt Edwin L. Wampler (3d), Capt Ralph P. Ward, 
Jr. (6th), Maj Claude H. Welch (6th), IstLt Robert P. 
Welch (2d). 

MSgt Malcom K. West (Ist, 2d), IstLt James H. White 
(1st, 2d), IstLt Fay E. Whitton (6th, 7th), Cape Wilbur D. 
Wilcox (2d, 4th), IstLt Harry S. Wilson (2d, 3d), Capt 
Robert W. Wilson (11th), Maj Michael F. Wojcik (Sth), 
LrCol David C. Wolfe (7th), IstLe William B. Woodroof 
(7th), MSgt Raymon Wright (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th), LrCol Rich- 
ard W. Wyczawski (2d), and TSgt Robert V. Yeager. 


Commendation Ribbon 


2dLt Nate L. Adams, II, PFC Boris Alenin, SSgt Kenneth 
D. Beaumont, PFC Edward E. Blackburn, Cpl Jan N. Bodey, 
Sgt Calvin Brannan, PFC Harry C. Carson, Jr., Cpl Joseph E. 
Cicchino, MSgt William E. Day, Capt Doald T. Doxey, 2dLt 
Charles A. Dyer, Sgt Edward B. Egan, Capt William P. 
Elzey, Jr., PFC Daniel T. Esparza, Sgt Whitley W. Ewing, 
SSgt Ellis M. Felts, Jr., PFC Allen J. Foster, 2dLt Martin F. 
Fritz, Sgt Karl E. Gorg, Cpl Reynaldo R. Gutierrez, Capt 
Wallace H. Hallmeyer, Sgt John R. Healy, MSgt William 
Hobbs, TSgt Raypurn A. Hudman, PFC John G. Ingram, 
Cpl Eugene H. Johnson, SSgt Thomas Kalus. 

Maj James F. Lawrence, Jr., Cpl Dale B. Letcher, TSgt Ray- 
mond T. Litchfield, Cpl Billy J. Martin, TSgt Thomas J. 
McHugh, CWO Harold J. Michael, IstLt Charles H. Miller, 
MSgt Chess Moncrief, MSgt Johan A. Munsen, LrCol James 
E. Neefus (2d), SSgt Louis M. Ortega, PFC George L. Phil- 
lips, Cpl Alpert Q. Pozzi, PFC Kurt E. Reiffenstein, Sgt Wil- 
liam K. Riley, SSgt Noel C. Rovinson, 2dLt Arthur C. 
Schneider, Cpl Andrew J. Scott, PFC Charles Y. Smith, PFC 
Richard L. Sung, and CWO Samuel E. Van Zant. 

































































AND VICTORY 


® THE DICTIONARY DEFINES AUSTERITY AS “A HARSH- 
ness of attitude or judgment toward others, or toward 
soft and indulgent modes of life; rigid morality; bare 
simplicity or severity.” No armed force in the history of 
the world has been better equipped and supplied than 
the United States Armed Forces in Korea, notwithstand- 
ing a few newspaper articles to the contrary. The Ameri- 
can military forces have been properly equipped for a 
variety of weather and terrain; their ration has been far 
superior to that of any force fighting a major campaign 
in the past. 

The diet in the last war varied a little, but you could 
make a safe bet that as sure as the sun rose, sometime 
during the day you would have either spam, corned beef, 
or vienna sausages. The vegetable and fruit component 
of the ration was equally monotonous, but there were no 
cases of malnutrition or starvation in our Armed Forces. 
The diet in this war has been far more varied and 
palatable, with considerably more fresh food—yet, al- 
though there is no similar comparison, we’re not doing 
the job we did in the last war. The enemy just doesn’t 
give a damn if we are the best equipped armed force in 
history. His interests lie elsewhere. 

We are fighting an enemy that greatly outnumbers us, 
and we cannot compensate for this superiority in num- 
bers with American mechanical ingenuity. We must have 
more men in the front lines than ever before. The forces 
we are fighting, trained and willing to make terrific sacri- 
fices that they may dominate the world, have been 
brought up on a simple standard of living as compared to 
ours. As a result they will be that much more difficult to 
defeat unless the American Armed Forces “hitch up the 
belt” and revert to some of the characteristics of the 
mountain man, frontiersman, and pioneer. 

Although the past few months have proved that some 


American men still possess these outstanding qualities, it 
is certain that no country in the world could come close 
to defeating us were we able to reinstitute in our fighting 
man these characteristics of our forefathers. First, they 
were in good physical condition, lean and hard; second, 
they were aggressive; third, they were self-sustaining, a 
trait from which we are rapidly becoming divorced. 
Brave, intelligent, and ingenuous, these men admitted to 
no equal. 

The early Americans fought an enemy every bit as well 
irained, self reliant, self sustaining as the Chinese—the 
American Indian. If a handful of mountain men could 
defeat, time and time again, large Indian war parties, if 
pioneers with their women folk could stand off great 
numbers of attacking Indians on their long treks west- 
ward, can we not lick the 20th Century counterpart, the 
CCF? The superior firearms of the early Americans gave 
them an advantage no greater than our superiority in 
tanks, planes, and other weapons. Then, is not training, 
mental and physical, the answer to the engulfing threat 
to our national freedom and “way of life,” whatever that 
means? 

The Communists have nothing we cannot counter or 
defeat if we have the desire, the will, to carry out certain 
basic sacrifices not beyond any man’s willingness, pro- 
vided he has the minimum patriotism and love for his 
family and friends. The predicted weakness of our Ameri- 
can civilization could be checked by the redevelopment of 
these characteristics through the Armed Forces, par- 
ticularly since it appears that every man under forty is 
going to have close contact with the latter in the years 
to come. An austerity program, encompassing not only 
the Armed Forces but the nation as a whole, would re- 
sult in a saving of our natural resources and “American 
way of life’—in other words, lots of money and low 


Traditionally, Americans have tried to furnish all the benefits of a high standard of living to their 
Armed Forces. In the face of an enemy who places a low premium on human life, we must learn to 
dispense with luxuries, says the author. For inspiration, we can look at the hardihood of our pioneers 
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taxes. Of course, the success of such a program would 
depend on proper leadership. 

A re-examination of the weaknesses discovered in our 
Armed Forces in Korea shows us no proven weakness 
that cannot be remedied, in most cases with comparatively 
little difficulty when given the proper presentation to the 
men. 


Endurance, or to use a broader term, physical con- 
dition, is probably the most obvious of our weaknesses. 
A recent issue of Time illustrates this with the statement 
that the reason the Army decreased the draft for January 
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from 60,000 to 40,000 is that, as there are not enough 
buildings available in the camps, some soldiers would 
have to sleep in tents were the number increased. Can 
you imagine the Chinese or Russians giving that as a 
reason for decreasing their Army, Navy, or Air rorce? 
It shows how we as Americans have become dependent 
on these standards we have decided are the American 
way of life. We are far superior to the Chinese and 
Russians in physical development by virture of our 
health standards, diet, medical science, geographical 
location, education, and racial characteristics; a proper 
evaluation of our weaknesses is therefore all that is 
needed to develop a physical superiority over our 
enemies. This, of course, is not only a “muscle build- 
ing program,” but a mental one as well. 

This end cannot be accomplished by building longer 
and tougher obstacle courses in training camps; it cannot 
be accomplished by a more elaborate training program 
for the Armed Forces, nor can it be done by the addition 
of 15 minutes to physical drill in the morning. It can be 
accomplished only by a program that shows without ques- 


tion the necessity for physical condition, including the 


end results. 

This means that an American changing his mufti for 
the uniform, as well as the thousands already in the 
service, understands that only by sacrifice on his part are 
we going to be victorious in this struggle. It means a 
hardening more mental than physical—our muscles are 
way ahead of our mental attitude in this respect. 

We eat too much. The Chinese soldier can go for days 
on a small bag of “rations” that we could place in an 
ordinary handkerchief. It contains green soy beans, sugar 
maize, small wheat pellets, and sorghum, one pound of 
which has the equivalent caloric value of two pounds of 
porterhouse steak, in addition to some amino acids aud 
vitamins not found in meat. Most assuredly it would take 
a hell of a lot of mental conditioning to make the average 
American even believe he could exist for five days on such 
a diet—and probably be better off physically. With such 
a ration the Chinese soldier is far more mobile than his 
American counterpart—five boxes of C rations would 
burden an American or Chinese down to the extent that 
he couldn’t carry his other requirements any distance. 
The American soldier, sailor, or Marine has not been 
brought up to accept a bowl of rice as a -satisfactory 
menu; it is not necessary that he accept such standard, 
but he doesn’t have to feel his rights are being infringed 
on if he doesn’t receive beer, PX rations, fruit juices, 
fresh bread, and the other things. Monotony in a menu 
is not acceptable to the average American, but in war, 
when the least number of items consistent with a good 
menu can increase efficiency of not only production but 
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the ration handling, perhaps we can manage to accept it. 
The more men tied up in handling rations, PX supplies, 
and similar items, the fewer men we have on the front 
line handling a rifle. In this war every man counts, and 
we cannot afford the luxury of excessive supply treops. 
If the mountain man could live on dried jerky and stale 
biscuits there’s no reason why his descendents can’t re- 
trench a little, especially considering he’s fighting a more 
ruthless and wary enemy than the Blackfoot or Apache. 
Incidentally, although Thanksgiving was a tradition 
founded by our Pilgrim fathers for the most profound 
of reasons, there’s nothing that demands our pilgrim sons 
receive a turkey dinner with all the trimmings while they 
are fighting. The number of men required to handle a 
special ration like this makes its way up to the luxury 


class. 


#® Our AMERICAN SOLDIER, like the pioneer and moun- 
tain man, must be trained to do with less equipment and 
to take better care of the material he is issued. The gener- 
ation of Americans making up the bulk of our Armed 
Forces has grown up with the idea that “there’s plenty 
more where that came from.” Such an attitude is justifi- 
able in view of the fact that his country has by far the 
highest living standard in the world, and in addition, he’s 
used to seeing hundreds of surplus property stores and 
areas—these have given him the idea that materials for 
war are unlimited. 

From the day of his entry into the service he must be 
taught that every piece of equipment is valuable, and that 
he will not receive replacement for loss by just request- 
ing same from his unit supply officer. The amount of 
equipment left behind in Korea, either because of de- 
liberate carelessness or because of lack of need for it 
at the time, is astronomical. These men knew they'd be 
able to procure replacements easily when necessary. Not 
only is this extravagant in that thousands of additional 
logistic personnel are tied up, but it’s an extravagance 
that our national economy and natural resources will not 
be able to carry if this present “police incident” in Korea 
zesults in a global war. 

The Chinese soldier fighting in Korea is adequately 
equipped, but not burdened down with a lot of extras that 
in no way increase his fighting efficiency. Although our 
equipment is superior to that of any army in the world, 
concentration on fewer items would result in greater im- 
provements in the essential materials, and incidentally 
increase the rate of induction. As it is of the utmost im- 
portance to get the most men behind these weapons in the 
shortest time, we must indoctrinate all personnel not only 
to take better care of their equipage, but to do with far 
less. For instance, shelter halves are not necessities, as 
a poncho can serve the purpose. Our mess gear could 
be greatly reduced, and extra clothing kept to a bare 
minimum to eliminate the tendency to throw it away. 
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These reductions alone, to say nothing of the many not 
cited, would increase front line troops from supply person- 
nel, cut down the requirements of manufacturing, and 
result in an overall increase in the manpower available 
for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

The machine age, with its automobile for every man, 
woman and child, has brought us up to believe that walk- 
ing is only for very short distances. The lost art of walk- 
ing is relegated to a few queer folk who use it for exercise 
and relaxation; less than 100 years ago our forefathers 
were walking across the continent, in may cases with 
their womenfolk at their side. The great success of the 
infiltration tactics of the North Koreans was due mainly 
to the fact that they used the precipitous hills of southern 
Korea rather than the roads; the excuses, such as weather. 
offered for our not being able to cover the terrain as well 
as the Koreans seem thin reasons for the descendants of 
the men who struggled across our American deserts and 
mountains under far more rugged conditions. 

As a result of their ability to cover great distances on 
foot, mostly at night, the Chinese were able to assemble 
armies in northern Korea—despite our air superiority. 
Also, the fact that all our units are “road bound” con- 
tributed materially to the succes of the enemy roadblocks. 
We must get over the idea that we have to ride wherever 
we go, and quickly; we haven't lost the art of walking, it 
needs only to be redeveloped. 

A reduction in trucks would not only increase the num- 
ber of available infantry and artillerymen, but also re- 
duce the tremendous logistic problem—the fuel, spare 
parts and replacements necessary to keep ’em rolling. No 

















military service in the world has more vehicles than the 
United States Armed Forces, and naturally so consider- 
ing that we produce more cars and trucks than any other 
nation. However, in most Communist countries the road 
system automatically restricts the use of vehicles, and it 
becomes obvious we must change our tactics when the use 
of vehicles ceases to be an advantage. We should con- 
tinue to take full advantage of our motor transport 
superiority, but be ready to fight the enemy in his own 
country when necessary by more extended use of “shanks 
mare.” In other words, arfother adoption from the moun- 
tain man—his characteristics of mobility, his ability to 
get there under his own power. 

The distances covered by the Communists from the 
Manchurian border were not unusual, only the distances 
expected from well trained, conditioned troops. When 
the Ist Mar Div was surrounded by numerically 
superior forces from Yudam-ni to Hamhung, the Leather- 
necks proved they could walk—over 70 miles in sub zero 
temperatures. The vehicles carried the wounded, and 
tactics required all but the drivers to walk. Perhaps we 
have not drifted too far from the walking stamina of our 
ancestors; perhaps all we need is more practice and 
execution of same. 

Throughout our history we Americans have been known 
for our ingenuity in survival off the land. Our forefathers 
often excelled the Indians in their ability to live off the 
land, and if our forces are to be successful in fighting 
Communism we must readopt that age-old American 
principal of survival of “take what’s available even if it 
isn’t what you’re used to.” This is the simple expedient 
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with which the Chinese reduce their logistics. In Korea, 
beef steaks, ice cream, beer and canned foods are un- 
fortunately not available, but there are available con- 
siderable nourishing foods if our men can be prepared 
to vary their diet and tastes in accordance with the par- 
ticular country. The mountain man preferred buffalo 
humps above all else, but he ate crow when he was 
hungry. 

Two American units of the past war were trained along 
some of these principles: the Marine Raiders and the 
Army Rangers. (Of course there was also their more 
famous counterpart, the British Commandos.) These 
troops were not fully exploited due to the lack of under- 
standing of their capabilities and limitations. However, 
these troops were trained to march great distances, live 
on reduced rations or off the land when required, and 
carried a minimum of equipment. The 2d Raider Bat- 
talion in Guadalcanal operated behind the enemy lines 
for 30 days. 

Although the British have continued their Commando 
organization, and the Army has recently organized ranger 
or raider companies organic to each division, the recogni- 
tion of a few specialized units of this type is not the 
answer in a war against Russia and China if it comes. 
If we are going to counter their great numerical superi- 
ority every man in the Armed Forces must be trained 
along these lines. Austerity must extend to the rear area 
units, the Air Force and Navy, as well as to the front 
line units. 

We could do much to hamper the CCF advance in 
Korea if we had men operating in small units with the 
minimum of supplies. With our air and naval superiority 
we could place these units far behind the enemy lines, 
raising all kinds of havoc with their lines of communi- 
cation. Due to our training, however, we have no units 
that could successfully accomplish this mission at the 
present time. 

@ Let’s BORROW FROM OUR PAST and draw a closer par- 
allel between our Armed Forces and the great fighting 
Americans of history—the mountain man, the pioneer, 
the frontiersman. We must stress condition for everyone, 
mental and physical; we must learn to walk and forget 
our dependence on those wheels; we must accept drastic 
reductions in choice of our rations and particularly elimi- 
nate the luxury items; we must be prepared to live off 
the land; we must use far less equipment and be better 
indoctrinated in its use and care. In contrary fashion we 
must adopt many of the ways of the enemy if we are go- 
ing to be successful in our overall objective—victory, and 
a free world. Korea has been a fount of experience and 
new knowledge for our Armed Forces. Let us take ad- 
vantage of this factor, and by our mistakes and observa- 
tions remedy our weaknesses, that in the future we can be 
ready wherever and whenever we are forced to meet the 
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Abolish the Regiment . . . 


DEFENCE OF THE WEST—B. H. Liddell Hart. 324 pages. 
New York: William Morrow, 1950. $4.00 


Capt B. H. Liddell Hart will be remembered as the 
author of The German Generals Talk. For many years 
he has written on military subjects, both historical and 
analytical. 

Defence of the West really is not one book but five. 
Each of the five parts is complete in itself and no two 
parts necessarily agree. In fact, the same problem posed 
in different parts of the book is treated differently and 
quite often contradictorily. However, this is not a wishy- 
washy book. Quite the contrary, when the captain poses 
a question and answers it, he is always definite and often 
dogmatic. 

In spite of its contradictions, the book adheres closely 
to two principles, namely; the need for more and better 
armor, and the absolute necessity for superior training. 
To support both contentions, he repeatedly cites the 
Germans in 1939-1941 and puts forth a very convincing 
argument. 

On the subject of strategic air power, the book con- 
tends, through the first four parts, that it could not exert 
any decisive influence on a war with Russia. Part five, 
however, hedges this contention some but still does not 
assign strategic air power a dominating or major role. 

In part one, Capt Hart is extremely critical of the 
military training programs of France, England, and the 
United States in the 1930s; the fiasco of sending re- 
eriforcements to Greece in 1940 instead of securing the 
African theatre (attributing this solely to Churchill’s 
“fascination” with the Balkan theater); Hitler’s inter- 
ference with his generals; insistence on unconditional 
surrender; and the fostering of resistance movements. 

About unconditional surrender, Capt Hart is quite 
bitter, branding it the “War’s Greatest Blunder.” While 
blasting the United States and Britain for not accepting 
a surrender, he blames a great deal of the present day 
economic problems on the strategic bombing which was 
used to bring about this unconditional surrender. His 
premise is that the destruction did not materially aid in 
the winning of the war and made it impossible to win 
the peace. 

The few economic ills not blamed on the demand for 
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unconditional surrender are laid at the feet of the re- 
sistance movements fostered by the Anglo-Americans and 
their allies. These movements gave birth to a lawless 
generation that cannot adjust to normal living. 

Part two is concerned with the “Riddles of the Im- 
mediate Future.” The outstanding conclusion which is 
drawn by this part of the book is that aggressors are 
much more respectful of property than those who resist 
aggression. It is pointed out that Britain was the first 
to bomb cities which were not under attack by sea or 
land forces and that Hitler’s bombing of London was int 
retaliation. Capt Hart also claims that Hitler made 
pleas with Britain to stop bombing cities since it did 
not further the war effort of either nation. Aggressors 
are seeking wealth and power; therefore, they will avoid 
any destruction of property that does not directly affect 
operations in the field. Western Europe, therefore, fears 
the destruction of their wealth potential by a liberating 
Anglo-American bombing force as much as, if not more 
than, conquest by Russia. 

Part three is an appraisal of Russia’s armed forces 
today. Capt Hart contends, and supports his contention 
well, that the Russian army is greatly underrated. 
Their quality might be below that of western nations 
but this is offset by their quantity and their much larger 
proportion of fighters to suppliers. Harking back to the 
well known fact that Russia was the first and largest ex- 
ponent of airborne forces in the 1930s, the author warns 
that this force might well have quality as well as quantity. 

Part four deals with some of the problems currently 
gracing all Western nations. It is in this section that the 
author really extolls armor to the skies. Armor is the 
weapon. Other things are needed, but only to assist 
armor. 

The book attacks the triangular organization that is 
presently in use by the armed forces of the West. Stating 
that such organization is inflexible (resulting always in 
the classic school solution “two up and one back”) and 
time consuming because of the many channels commands 
must be passed through; the book discusses fours to 
eights. Fives are slightly favored, along with the com- 
plete abolition of the regimental and corps levels of com- 
mand. This discussion alone is worth the price of the 
book to Marines. 
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Conscription is branded as the poorest method of get- 
ting a military force of quality and since we cannot 
hope to match the Russians in quantity, there is no hope 
for the West if we are blind enough to string along with 
conscripts. To support this, Capt Hart marches an 
imposing parade of statistics across the pages showing 
the wastefulness of the continuous training cycles madé 
necessary by the draft. 

Part five takes another crack at conscription, gives 
armor another boost, and tackles the problems of an in- 
ternational force, disarmament, and placing a limitation 
on war. 

No Marine will agree with all of the declarations made 
in this book. He will call the author stupid at times, 
and at others be tempted to throw the book away. How- 
ever, he will think and the more he thinks, the more he 
will appreciate Defence of the West. 


Reviewed by LtCol W. F. Prickett 


A Squad Dies... 
BRAVE COMPANY—Cuthrie Wilson. 246 pages. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1950. $2.50 


The literary aftermath of World War II has been 
marked by the quantity, rather than the quality, of the 
books written about that conflict. Every time a new 
book about the war is produced the publishers are care- 
ful to assure the reading public in no uncertain terms 
that here is the logical successor to All Quiet on the 
Western Front. Being a trusting soul the average reader 
is ensnared and in due course procures the alleged classic 
by plunking down his hard-earned dollars. The results 
are invariably the same and the wretched purchaser finds 
on reading the book, that he has bought another pig-in-a- 
poke. For some time past there has been a growing 
conviction in my own mind that the men who could 
really write and who knew about war from personal 
experience belonged to another generation. People of 
the ability of Remarque, Sassoon, Sherrif, Thomason 
(to name only a few) have been noticeable by their 
absence in writing about our war. 


But this unhappy state of affairs has been changed 
now. A book has recently been published which is so 
superior to the drivel which has been rushed into print 
about World War II that there is no comparison. It’s 
a novel called Brave Company and was written by 
Guthrie Wilson, a New Zealander. The action is laid in 
Italy, but it might well be the story of all infantrymen, 
everywhere. 

Brave Company is an account of the everyday life 
and the eventual death in battle of one rifle squad. The 
author has drawn his description and action so skillfully 
that the men in that squad and, in turn, in the platoon 
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and company, are as real as any men you yourself have 
served with. No man could write as honestly and accu- 
rately as the author has done unless he had lived through 
those things himself. He is not drawing on his imagina- 
tion. He is drawing on his experience and an extensive 
one at that. On the very first page of the first chapter is 
the incident of the three men on night outpost duty be- 
tween the lines; read it and you'll recognize it for the 
real thing. And the pleasing thing about Brave Com- 
pany, in addition to its undoubted authenticity, is the 
way in which the author maintains the high standard of 
excellence that he sets at the very beginning of the story. 


So many of the recent books about the war have been 
concerned primarily with an intellectual post mortem, or 
with a vituperative attack on a demoniac ogre labelled 
“The Brass,” that the war itself never emerges very clearly 
in the picture. To the uninitiate the question will always 
be “What is war like?” I think it’s very important that 
this question be answered accurately and simply, not in 
the terms of some intellectual hocus pocus, nor in terms 
of yards of four-letter words. War as seen through the 
eyes of a sensitive intellectual, a disgruntled ex-general 
officer, a pre-Pearl Harbor barracks soldier, or the bitter 
fellow passionately convinced that all men above the rank 
of sergeant are rotten, represent the experiences and 
views of a vocal minority. As a psychological inquest it 
has a certain interest, but it falls far short of answering 
the question what war is like. 

Men who have been in combat will read Brave Com- 
pany and say, “Yes, that’s, the way it was.” Those who 
have not been in combat will read and learn. You've 
probably gathered by now that I like this book. I’m going 
to recommend most strongly that you read it for yourself. 
In fact, I'll go so far as to say that here is a book for 
which you can safely plunk down your hard-earned 
dollars. You won't regret it. 

Guthrie Wilson, the author, fought with the New Zea- 
land infantry from 1942 to 1945, was commissioned in 
the field, decorated with the Military Cross, wounded, and 
taken prisoner in Germany. In my opinion he has writ- 
ten the only really first class novel about men in battle 
that has come out of World War II. 


Reviewed by Col R. McC. Tompkins 


Leadership Wins Battles . . . 


THE ARMED FORCES OFFICER—Department of De- 
fense. 267 pages. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. $1.50 


“Whoever serves his country well has no need for 
ancestors.” Voltaire originated the axiom, the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s new book, The Armed Forces Officer, 
repeats it, and, going one step farther, charts for the 
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young officer a course accomplishing this service. 
Emphasizing that the “winning of battles is the product 

of the winning of men,” most of the book is directed gv 

toward covering various approaches to relationships “with 

your men.” Military ideals, training management, human “i 

relations, discipline and morale, basic and group phys- 

chology, and esprit are in turn subjected to scrutiny. 

About Marines 


The Assault on Peleliu 


In discussing esprit the book describes the secret of 
the Marine Corps as “perhaps because the Corps em- 
phasizes the rugged outlet for men’s energies, and never 


Monograph Hq USMC _ 2.50 
Battle for Tarawa Monograph Hq USMC _ 1.50 
Betio Beachhead Marine Combat Corres. 2.50 
Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey 2.50 
Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
Monograph Hq USMC 2.00 
Gen H. M. Smith 3.00 
Monograph Hq USMC 1.25 


permits its members to forget that examples of courage 
are their most precious heritage.” 

Nor does the author, or authors, pull any punches. 
The never-ending educational task and _ responsibilities 


Coral and Brass 
Defense of Wake 


i de . s a Devil Birds Capt John A. DeChant 4.00 
of the officer are pointed out with the warning that the i anaes Cd lee Vaan Ge 
military is not a suitable profession for those who believe Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 6.00 


Monograph Hq USMC 4.25 
Unit History 5.00 
Richard Tregaskis Br 


Guadalcanal Campaign 
The Fourth Marine Division 
Guadalcanal Diary 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 5.50 
Maj William C. McCahill 4.95 
The Island (Guadalcanal) Capt Herbert Merillat 3.00 
The Island War Maj Frank O. Hough 5.00 
The Landing Party Manual 3.50 
The Long, the Short, and the Tall 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 3.00 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 3.00 
Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC 50 
The Ninth Marines Unit History 5.00 
The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division; George McMillan 6.50 
On to Westward Robert Sherrod 3.00 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
Monograph Hq USMC _ 3.25 
Semper Fidelis, an Anthology; Marine Combat Corres. 3.50 
Short History of the Marine Corps 1.00 
(175th Anniversary Issue of Marine Corps Gazette) 
Sixth Marine Division Unit History 5.00 
The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 6.50 
The Story of Wake Island Col James P. S. Devereux 2.75 
The Third Marine Division Unit History 5.00 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Corres. 3.00 
The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War* 
Isely and Crowl 7.50 
*Special price to Marine Corps Association members 6.00 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
Ca;* Raymond Henri, USMC 3.50 
Your Marine Corps in World War II (Pictorial) 3.50 


World War Il 


Battle Report Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea) 
Karig and Kelly $5.00 


in digging-in and nursing a soft snap. “Only men of 
informed mind and unprejudiced expression can strength- 
en the claims of the services on the affections of the 





American people,” the volume explains. Hit the Beach 

Describing the essence of sound officership as “beget- 
ting goodwill in other men by giving it and developing 
courage by reflecting your own,” the publication estab- 
lishes “fidelity” as the one-word key to the qualifications 
of an officer. “Fidelity,” it adds, “is within the reach 
of every man with the will to possess it.” 

Evidently an LCVP full of training manuals and books 
classified as guides to military officers were used in ex- 
tracting material for this book. The 267 pages cover 


The Marine Corps Reader 


everything from passenger restrictions under instrument- 
flight conditions to a suggested reading list. Quotations 
of and references to great captains fill the pages, giving 
the reader a thorough insight to their personalities and 
characteristics. 

Yet the book has none of the redundancy of many of 
today’s tomes peddling “officer guidance” and manage- 
ment. One major reason is the use of to-the-point illus- 
trations, featuring both great captains and nameless 
A second reason is the pithy and sometimes 
(Even overworked cliches 


heroes. 
earthy style of presentation. 
are used to ram home a point effectively.) 


The Department of Defense has more than accom- Battle Report Vol II (Atlantic War) 5.00 
ist its j se—‘to sti Battle Report Vol III (Pacific War—Middle Phase) 5.00 
plished its main purpose—‘“to stimulate thought and to Bettie, haeat oi.S0 {¥he bed at an, Seater) Po 
encourage the average young officer to seek truth for, Battle Report (Vol V) (Victory in the Pacific) . 5.00 


The Bismark Episode Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 3.50 
The Campaigns of the Pacific War 

U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 3.00 
Company Commander MacDonald 3.00 
Crusade in Europe Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 5.00 


and in, himself’”—with the book. It has, in addition, 
produced a truly great book which should become re- 
quired reading for all future officers. It is also a must 
for the professional library of every officer. 











The officer or enlisted man who can pick up The Armed 
Forces Officer, read a single page, and then lay down the 
book without absorbing invaluable knowledge is, to the 
military, as a “barnacle on the hull of an otherwise 


staunch vessel.” 
Reviewed by Capt Thomas J. Saxon, Jr. 
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The German Generals Talk B. H. Liddell Hart 
Guadalcanal: First Offensive GPO 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War II: 
Samuel E. Morrison 

Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943 

Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1941-1943 

Operations in North African Waters 

Coral Sea, Midway, and Submarine Actions 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal 

Breaking the Bismarks Barrier 
History of World War II 
Interrogations of Japanese Officials 

2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 
Invasion 1944: Rommel and the Normandy Campaign 

LtGen Hans Speidel 

Life's Picture History of World War II 
Long the Imperial Way Hanama Tasaki 
Okinawa: The Last Battle GPO 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo LtGen R. L. Eichelberger 
Patton and His Third Army Col Brenton G. WaHace 
Salerno to the Alps LtCol Ehester G. Starr 
The Second World War MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Strategy in World War II LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
Thumb Nail History of World War II H. H. Husted 
War and Civilization Arnold J. Toynbee 


Francis T. Miller 


Texts and References 


Airborne Warfare 
A Short History of Russia 
Art of War Sun-Tzu 
The Art of War on Land LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
Axis Grand Strategy Compiled from Original Ma- 
terial Prepared by Staff Officers of the German 
Army, Navy & Air Force 
Base Plate McGurk, Company Officer 
LtCol W. K. Jones 
Bombing and Strategy Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 
Calculated Risk Mark W. Clark 
The Case of Comrade Tulayev Victor Serge 
Centerfire American and British Pistol and Revolver 
Cartridges H. P. White and B. D. Munhall 
The Coral Sea Alan Villiers 
Do Or Die (Judo) Col A. J. D. Biddle 
Drill and Command Infantry Journal 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 
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The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
Eleven Generals 
The Front Is Everywhere 
Guidebook for Marines 
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Intelligence is for Commanders 
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Hatcher's Notebook MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
How to Shoot a Rifle—NRA Infantry Journal 
Jomini's Art of War LtCol J. D. Hittle 
The Life of Nelson Capt A. T. Mahan 
Machine Warfare MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Mahan on Naval Warfare 
Mahan on Sea Power 
Manual for Courts-Martial* 
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Mastering the Rifle 
The Military Staff 
Modern Judo, 2 Volumes 
New Drill Regulations, 1949 Edition 
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Picture History of Russia 
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The Price of Survival Joseph B. Sweet 
Rand McNally Road Atlas 
Riot Control Sterling Wood 
Rockets and Jets Zim 
Russia and the West in Iran George Lencowski 
Sea Slang of the Twentieth Century: Wilfred Granville 
Small Arms of the World W. H. B. Smith 
The Soldier's Load and the Mobility of a Nation 
Col S. L. A. Marshall 
Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 
Speech for the Military Brenleck & Rights 
Strategic Air Power: The Pattern of Dynamic Se- 
curity Stephan T. Possony 
Strategy in-Poker, Business & War John McDonald 
Theory of the Interior Ballistics of Guns J. Corner 


The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Col F. B. Weiner 
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MARINE CORPS MANUAL 


The GAZETTE has been informed by Gov- 
ernment Printing Office that the Marine Corps 
Manual is out of print and will not be reprinted. 
The GAZETTE regrets, therefore, that it will be 
unable to fill any more orders for the Manual. 
We still have a few binders on hand at $1.60 each. 





Historical 


America and War Col Marion O. French 
Adventures of General Marbot 

Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
A Study of History (6 vols.) Arnold J. Toynbee 
Battle Studies Col Ardant DuPicq 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns LtCol S. G. Brady 
Jeb Stuart Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
Hitler and His Admirals A. K. Martienssen 
Instructions to His Generals Frederick the Great 
Lee's Lieutenants, three volumes, Douglas S. Freeman 
Lincoln Finds a General Kennth P. Williams 
Ordeal by Fire Fletcher Pratt 
Preble's Boys Fletcher Pratt 
Randall and the River of Time C. S. Forester 
Rock of Chickamauga Freeman Cleaves 
Roots of Strategy Col Thomas R. Philips 
The War of 1812 Francis F. Beirne 
Young Washington—Freeman 2 Vol—Set 
History of U. §. Naval Aviation Turnbull and Lord 
History of the American Navy Howard |. Chapelle 


$5.00 


3.75 
35.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
4.00 
1.50 
21.00 
12.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.75 
3.00 
5.00 
15.00 
5.00 
10.00 





Leatherhead, cartoon version of life in boot camp, 
is the fastest moving item in our Bookshop. Get 


your copy now. For details, see page 8. 





FICTION 


current novels. 


The GAZETTE Book- 


shop can supply all 
Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


~ 


| _ Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. As a member or former 
S ul b i On 4 ipt 10MTf1 ~~ member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces | am eligible for 
membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment of subscription. 


[] 1 enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


[] | enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
() As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 





NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 





Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 





Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 
|atefe)'< @) rder for which please send me the following books which | 
have listed by title and price. 


Title Price 
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NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 


Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 
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eport to Members 


of the 


Marine Corps Association 


The period from 1 July 1950 to 1 July 1951 has shown tre- 


mendous gains in membership and reputation. 


During this period the Association produced the 175th Anni- 
versary Issue of the GAZETTE which received national recognition 
in The Press section of TIME magazine and won a certificate of merit 
for an outstanding single issue in Industrial Marketing’s 13th annual 
editorial achievement contest. 

For information of members the following financial report is 


submitted as of 31 May 1951: 

















Assets 
Cash om Brandan ooceccccceeeeeeennseeeveessneeeeeee§ 90,876.37 
Accounts Receivable... Bae: oY 5,355.27 
ERLE NIT ERIN OME phe: 881.33 
Reprints... sis al capt eee 30.03 
Property... NA Sse et .. 1,331.26 
TS Re eae ORT Sey) 1,854.10 
Postage Deposits. ceeecseecneeeeeee abe: 506.26 
Investments (Gov’t bonds) 25,300.50 
pe Sega ener Ne NN NEI 1,119.75 
$87,254.87 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable. cece $ 1,212.63 
Prepayments for Books | 60.95 
Unearned Subscriptions... 52,141.00 
Net Worth of Association... coc Bd9940.29 
$87,254.87 


Circulation of GAZETTE 





1 July 1950 — 15,687 1 July 1951— 40,015 





















Jor Editorial 


Excellence 


Class, Institutional and Professional Papers 
1951 
AWARD OF MERIT TU 


Marine Corps Gazette 


For outstanding single issue 
published during the period 
ending December 31, 1950 


in the thirteenth annual 


editorial competition 


Conducted by NA 


INDUSTRIAL 
INARKETING 






